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ARD work and pluck were the 
predominant characteristics 
which made Hogarth. He was 


H 


essentially British ; further, a Londoner 


of Londoners. His success and lasting 
reputation arise from the rare com- 
bination of those qualities with marvel- 
lous artistic taste and mechanical skill. 
His pictures are still living and as 
much sought after and admired as 
ever, and he has been dead 144 years. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that 
the actual font in which he was bap- 
tised is still to be seen at the fine old 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, quite close to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. The cover and 
bucket are modern. The entry in 
the register there is also extant, show- 
ing the event to have taken place 
on November 28th, 1697. In Leicester 
Square, at the south-east angle of the 
enclosure, is an almost neglected and 
quite unnoticed bust of him, by J. 
Denham, A.R.A., turned with its back 
No. 74. May, 1909. 
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upon the site across the road where 
formerly his house stood. It was there 
he sold his engravings, the chief source 
of his income. His house, then the 
“Golden Head ’—for houses in his 
day were not numbered—has long been 
pulled down ; but his Chiswick home— 
his red-brick box by the Thames, as he 
delighted to call it—is still to be seen, 
very much as it was in Hogarth’s day. 
Chiswick—or Cheese Town as it was 
anciently called, from the important 
cheese fair which used to be held there, 
in a meadow opposite Hogarth’s house 
—is very different to what it was. 
Chiswick Mall and Burlington Lane 
are buried and forgotten. Few living, 
even in the immediate néighbourhood, 
know now of their existence. The 
average Londoner would have to ask 
his way several times before finding 
them. The electric tram from Ham- 
mersmith and Shepherd’s Bush passes 
by the two entrances to the Mall—that 
by way of old St. Peter’s Square and 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE AT CHISWICK. 


the other the north end of Duke’s 
Avenue. The square is old-fashioned, 
with stone eagles, dogs, and mythologi- 
cal figures embellishing the fronts of 
the houses. Duke’s Avenue, with its 
fine trees on either side 

of the road, leads to 

Chiswick House, where 

King Edward spent 

much of his childhood, 

and whose grand metal 

gates were removed a 

few years ago to grace 

the front of the Duke 

of Devonshire’s house 

in Piccadilly. The old 

Draw Dock, opposite 

Chiswick Eyot, in the 

Mall, is just as it has 

always been.  Pic- 

turesque Thames 

barges draw up into 

the mud, and at low 

water the carts godown 

to their sides and re- 

ceive the cargo directly 

from the holds as of 

yore. 


Hogarth’s house is now owned by 
Col. Shipway, who allows the public 
to go over it on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays on a payment of six- 
pence each person.* There is prac- 
tically nothing to see there but the 
rooms—the engravings which are upon 
the walls being of little merit. The 
famous mulberry-tree is in the last 
stages of senile decay. No traces of 
the little tombstone of ‘“ Trump ’’—the 
dog immortalised in the picture of 
Hogarth, painted by himself, which is 
now in the National Gallery—could 
we find in the garden. That old tree 
has seen and heard some great men, 
and its early days were at a period rich 
in giants. Mr. Ranby, the King’s Sur- 
geon, used to tell Hogarth all about the 
Court intrigues, when he looked in from 
his house over the way. The R.A., 
Loutherbourg, who died at Hammer- 
smith Terrace close by, and who lies 
buried with a flamingly fulsome 
epitaph above him close to Hogarth’s 
remains, would call and see the great 
artist at work in the outhouse at the 


bottom of the garden. 
Another frequent visitor under the 


* Since this was written he has, we understand, 
presented the house to the public. 


OF HOGARTH IN LEICESTER SQUARE. 
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shade of the mulberry-tree was 
Thomas Tyers, the son of the founder 
of Vauxhall Gardens, for years the 
fashionable resort of gay Londoners. 
Once Tyers found his business declin- 
ing and going to the dogs, and, feeling 
most despondent and suicidally in- 
clined, he went over and told the story 
of his woes and his dire intention to 
his friend. Hogarth cheered him up, 
and suggested and planned _ the 
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No doubt in his frequent visits to this 
haunt of fashion and mixed society 
Hogarth picked up many of his typical 
models which appeared in his paintings 
and engravings. It would be interest- 
ing to know what has become of that 
gold ticket. Probably it is in the 
possession of some private person who 
does not know its value or its mean- 
ing. 


The famous author of “ Amelia” 


HOGARTH ROOM, SOANE MUSEUM. 


Containing the entire series of original paintings illustrating ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress.” 


“ ridotto al fresco”’’ form of amuse- 
ment, which turned out most success- 
ful. Hogarth further helped him by 
embellishing the gardens with his own 
paintings, and he also designed the 
tickets of admission. In return for 
these kind services Tyers presented 
the artist with a gold ticket of admis- 
sion in perpetuity for himself and his 
friends. This ticket admitted “ one 
coach,” as it was termed in those days, 
or one coachful—that is, six persons. 


was a Close friend of the Hogarths. 
It must have been a sad parting be- 
tween the Somerset novelist and them 
—maybe, under the mulberry-tree— 
when he set out on his last journey 
to Lisbon, from which he never re- 
turned. So ill did he look, and 
pulled down with a combination of 
complaints, that worthy Justice Welch, 
a mutual friend, relates that the women 
feared to meet him he was so ghastly. 
Fielding never had his portrait painted 
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during his lifetime, and the extant por- 
trait by Hogarth was executed at the 
request of David Garrick from the 
artist’s recollection, assisted by the 
great actor’s assumption, also from 
recollection, of his facial expression. 
What a great actor Garrick must have 
been |! 

Pope—nine years Hogarth’s senior 
—at one time used to call occasionally 
from his home at Twickenham, but 
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works and helped the artist in every pos- 
sible way. Pope libelled the Duke and 
caused Hogarth to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of his patron. The poet one 
day found himself represented as a 
hunchback perched on a_ scaffold 
whitewashing Burlington House and 
bespattering the Duke's chariot as it 
passed along Piccadilly. 

This caricature hurt Pope to the 
quick, for the poet was no doubt in 
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HOGARTH ROOM SOANE MUSEUM. 


Showing the hinged panels for increasing the space available for hanging pictures. 


the intimacy was of short duration. 
The two greatest satirical originals of, 
perhaps, any age could not long agree. 
Though Pope could write vinegar with 
the point of a needle, Hogarth could 
paint corrosive sublimate with a razor. 
One would have thought the pair were 
about equally equipped by Nature and 
Art with offensive and _ defensive 
weapons. But apparently not. Pope 
lived in fear of the great painter, and 
the quarrel arose on this wise. The 
Duke of Chandos appreciated Hogarth’s 


some way malformed, having to wear 
a stiff canvas bodice tightly laced to 
support his back, and though he never 
forgave Hogarth he never dared re- 
taliate. The brush was mightier than 
the pen. 

Another of Hogarth’s great quarrels 
was with Churchill. It began at the 
Bedford Coffee House, Covent Garden 
—a very famous resort for brainy per- 
sons in those days—over a shilling 
rubber. Horace Walpole, who was 
present, says, ‘““ Never did two angry 
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men of their ability throw mud at each 
other with less dexterity.”” Churchill 
lived a disreputable life and died 


from the effect of his excesses, leaving 


his own epitaph which was engraved 

on the tombstone in Dover church- 

yard :— 

* Life to the last enjoy'd . . . here Churchill lies.” 
But one who knew the writer and 

his manner of living thus amended it 
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Hogarth’s greatest works are certainly 
not comedies. 

Little children would be seen play- 
ing about in the garden—not little 
Hoggrths, for the painter was childless 

foundlings from the Foundling Hos- 
pital that had been invited down to 
Chiswick for change of air ; for Hogarth 
took a great interest in that institution 
and helped it in many ways. 


MURAL PAINTING ON STAIRCASE OF 75, DEAN STREET, SOHO, 


Formerly the residence of Hogarth’s father-in-law. 


to make it more conform with facts :— 
* Life to the last enjoy'd! Here Churchill lies.”’ 

A forcible example of the use of 
stops and italics. 

Walpole was a constant visitor to 
the little red brick country box by 
the Thames at Chiswick. He seems 
to have considered the painter rather as 
a clever story-teller on canvas—"“ con- 
sidering him rather as a writer of 
comedy with his pencil than as a 
painter.” A remarkable judgment, as 


The student of Hogarth’s works 
should not fail to visit the Sir John 
Soane Museum (No. 13, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields). It is certainly astonishing, 
considering the wealth of interesting 
exhibits that it contains—all admir- 
ably displayed and in a homely manner 
—that this litthe Museum is not better 
known. An entire room is almost 
solely devoted to the display of the 
originals of “ The Rake’s Progress.” 
This series of eight paintings(“* The 
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Heir”; “ The Levée"’; ‘“ Orgies” ; 
“The Arrest"; “ The Marriage ”’ ; 
“The Gaming House”; “ The Pri- 
son"’; “The Mad-House”’) were 
painted about 1735, when Hogarth was 
thirty-eight years old. The pictures are 
in an excellent state of preservation, 
and wonderfully maintain their bril- 
liancy of colour—especially the blues 
and reds. The old Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
house, where these unique works of 
the great painter are, is in itself 
interesting. Sir John Soane was an 
architect of eminence, born in 1753, 
and dying here in 1837 at the ripe age 
of eighty-three years. The Hogarth 
room he most curiously designed. The 
interior is in reality small, only about 
thirteen by twelve feet, but by means 
of a most ingenious arrangement of 
heavy, well-hinged shutters, folding 
flush back with the walls, the actual 
wall-space available for the display of 
pictures equals that of a room quite 
forty-five by twenty feet in size. By 
the courtesy of the curator, Mr. W. 
L. Spiers, I was allowed to take 
photographs of this curious apartment 
in its normal condition and also when 
the remarkable transformation scene 
has been effected by the shutters being 
thrown back, or opened. 

The visitor should not fail to look 
up over the door on the inside of this 
room. There hangs one of the “ pen- 
dulous allegories’’ of the father-in- 
law of Hogarth, Sir James Thornhill. 
It is a poor thing—a sketch in oil, 
the original design for the ceiling of 
the Great Hall at Greenwich Hospital. 
The obscurely nurtured and _ indiffer- 
ently educated son-in-law’s pictures are 
seen and admired by thousands ; the 
much courted and flatteréd father-in- 
law's skied and unnoticed. Time is in 
many cases, as here, the sharp judicial 
reverser of reputations. 

Hogarth sold this set of eight paint- 
ings, constituting “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” for only £184 16s. They 
were purchased by Sir John Soane in 
1802 for £598 10s"; while their value 
now must be some thousands at any 
rate. Practically they are priceless. 


In the Louis Huth sale at Christie’s 
on May 20, 1905, three undoubted 
Hogarths were sold, “ The Beggar's 
Opera "’ realising £1,050 and “ Taste 
in High Life ” £1,312 1os., both small 
paintings—19 in. by 214 in. and 25 in. 
by 30 in. respectively. For “ The 
Beggar’s Opera ’’ Hogarth himself only 
received £63 in 1729. 

An enormous number of Hogarth 
engravings are to be found scattered 
over this country and America, but 
the mass of them are worthless. The 
old—that is, genuine—Hogarths are 
printed upon hard wire paper. When 
the plates were well worn, and in the 
18th century, they were retouched by 
William Heath, the etcher, and the 
impressions were printed upon rotten 
spongy paper, so that all the touch, 
sparkle and fire of Hogarth had 
vanished for ever. A connoisseur can 
detect the old, valuable Hogarth prints 
blindfold—by the touch. 

Hogarth was apprenticed to an en- 
graver, Mr. Ellis Gamble, at the sign 
of the “ Golden Angel ” in Cranbourn 
Street, near to what was then called 
Leicester Fields — now Leicester 
Square. There he learned to chase 
salvers, tankards, book plates and such 
like articles, becoming very skilful at 
the business. His ambition was to 
engrave on copper, for at twenty years 
of age he never dreamed of becoming 
a painter on canvas, let alone a famous 
artist. His father, who lived in Bar- 
tholomew Close, died when William 
was twenty-one years old, so that from 
an early age he had to depend on his 
own exertions. He worked away at 
the engraving trade until he was 
twenty-seven years old, and at that 
time Sir James Thornhill, Sergeant 
Painter and History Painter to the 
King, took it into his head to open a 
school for artists at Covent Garden. 
Hogarth was a pupil probably from the 
inception of the class, which in time 
blossomed into what is now known as 
the Royal Academy. The severe train- 
ing and accurate technical skill derived 
from the engraving stood the artistic- 
ally-minded Hogarth in good stead, 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE—I. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE—II. 
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and we find him actually accepting a 
commission to paint on canvas a design 
under the ambitious title of “ Ele- 
ments of Earth.” This was for one, 
Joshua Morris. It was a notable event 
in Hogarth’s life, as probably the com- 
mission eventually led to a_ wife. 
Hogarth called his teacher, Thornhill, 
to testify in the witness box to the 
excellence of his pupil’s work in the 
case of Hogarth v. Morris. The de- 
fendant, after commissioning the 
artist, had heard that the plaintiff was 
only an engraver, and he therefore 
tried to shuffle out of the bargain, 
but he did not succeed. Doubtless 
this friendly assistance led to some 
social intimacy ; at any rate, we “know 
that Hogarth fell desperately in love 
with the beautiful daughter—Jane— 
of Sir James. That she was wonder- 
fully handsome is evidenced by the 
portrait of her, exquisitely painted by 
her husband, now in the National Gal- 
lery under the title ‘“ Sigismunda 


Weeping over the Heart of Guiscardo.” 
And it may be interesting here to note 


that a lock of her hair is preserved in 
the manuscript department of the 
British Museum. 

Courtship in Hogarth’s case did not 
run smoothly. Sir James Thornhill, 
besides being an eminent artist offici- 
ally credited to the Court, was dlso 
member for Weymouth, and _ conse- 
quently a person of considerable 
importance. To obtain his consent 
to the marriage of his daughter to an 
obscure engraver of plate was impos- 
sible, so the young couple, on March 23, 
1729, ran away and were married at 
old Paddington Church. As Hogarth 
was thirty-two years of age and his 
charming bride twenty, they probably 
knew their own minds ; at any rate, the 
match turned out an admirable one. 
They lived happily together for no less 
than thirty-five years, Mrs. Hogarth 
surviving her husband by twenty-five 
years. When Sir James heard of the 
runaway marriage he was furious and 
would have nothing to do with either 
of them. The mother, however, took 
the side of her daughter, for she saw 
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that it was a love-match, and her 
child’s affections were irretrievably 
bound up in the destinies of the young 
artist. Sir James’s anger, or, at any 
rate, his resistance to the inevitable, 
lasted for two years. Lady Thornhill 
interceded in vain. During those two 
years Hogarth had _ worked strenu- 
ously and his reputation was rising. 
Where the entreaties of his wife were 
futile, and the submissiveness of the 
youthful Mrs. Hogarth of no avail, a 
ruse succeeded. Lady Thornhill, with 
loving solicitude and motherly acumen, 
advised her daughter to place in her 
father’s way one of the great series of 
tragedy-dramas which her husband 
had just painted. Accordingly, one 
morning Mrs. Hogarth conveyed one 
of the paintings secretly into his 
dining-room at 75, Dean Street, Soho. 
Sir James on entering the room natur- 
ally noticed the innovation, admired 
the conception, and inquired how so 
novel a picture got there, and by whom 
it was painted. When told that it was 
by his son-in-law he exclaimed, “ Very 
well, very well! The man who can 
make works like these can maintain a 
wife without a portion.” Though this 
looked somewhat as an excuse for 
meanness, the honestly and spontane- 
ously expressed eulogy had broken the 
ice, and the father became reconciled 
and even generous to the runaway 
couple. So at last Hogarth was offi- 
cially received into the Thornhill 
circle. 

Sir James Thornhill lived in what 
was then a fine old city house— 
No. 75, Dean Street, Soho, not far 
from quaint St. Ann’s Church in 
Wardour Street. The house is, so 
far as the rooms are concerned, even 
to this day in very much the same 
condition as it was in Hogarth’s 
time. But where the King’s painter 
received his guests and courtly, even 
royal, sitters large baths, watering 
cans, Carpet sweepers, and other com- 
modities comprised under the term 
“ hardware’ are now Stored. The 
place is turned into the warehouse of 
Messrs. R. & W.. Wilson and Sons, 
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whose premises at 84 and 90, Wardour 
Street are joined on to the Dean Street 
mansion by an old-time labyrinth 
of up and down stairs and passages. 
The heavy oak front door of No. 75, 
with its very curious iron bar and slot 
arrangement, in lieu of the more 
modern door-chain, and the huge lock 
with elongated key, are just as they 
were. This door is now never used. 
The entrance hall is large and impos- 
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hand-rail running up the staircase is 
very unlike the slender thread-maho- 
gany hand-help of our modern homes. 
But the feature of the staircase is the 
paintings on the walls. This forms a 
series of what seems at first sight three 
pictures, but which a closer inspec- 
tion reveals to be a continuous bal- 
cony scene. The colonnade is 
elaborately painted, and the fluted 
columns most realistically rendered, 


HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT OF GARRICK AS RICHARD III, 


ing, being twenty and a half feet long, 
fourteen and a half wide, and twenty- 


six feet high. The hall door opens 
over a pavement of large square pieces 
of white marble, and a magnificent 
staircase of oak conducts one to the 
rooms above. The banisters are of 
solid oak, black as ebony with age, and 
each turned with a deeply cut spiral 
thread. The capitals of the corner 
banisters are hand carved in the most 
elaborate arboreal ornamentation of 
the Corinthian order, and the wide 


whilst the distant 
contrived 
the whole. 


vistas cunningly 
add an air of space to 

The picture facing the 
staircase window, which looks out 
westward into Dean Street, contains 
several female figures looking over the 
balcony, and in the background is a 
black boy, and one of the ladies wears 
a curious pork-pie sort of turban on 
her head coloured red. The picture 
nearest to the window has a carefully 
portrayed lacy in iow dress with a fan 
in her hand, looking over into the well of 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


Painted in 1758 by himself, and now in the National Portrait Gallery. 


Hogarth engraved a plate from this picture with variations, which was published at the 
time of his death in 1764. 


the staircase. The middle painting is 
composed of three men in the back- 
ground and three ladies with low 
dresses in the foreground—two with 
blue jackets. The figures are life 
size and the paintings are on the rough 
surface of plaster—one inch thick— 
solidly made with plenty of hair in its 
substance. Abov: the door leading 
uito the large room on the first floor 
at the top of the staircase is painted 


a white bust, but it is 
say what the subject is. 
in the continuous colonnade scene 
would seem to represent probably 
Italian ladies and attendant swains 
lazily gazing from the cool shelter of 
a noble marble mansion. The ceiling at 
the top is also painted to keep up the 
pleasing illusion by means of a cleverly 
designed cupola with balustrade 
around, over which one or two figures 


difficult to 
The figures 
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gaze into the depths of the staircase 
below. This oval painting has in it 
some of those nebulous clouds quite 
in the Thornhill style, and is no doubt 
the production of that painter of ceil- 
ings and “ pendulous allegories.” It 
reminds one somewhat of the Whisper- 
ing Gallery at St. Paul’s as seen from 
above. ‘The colours, particularly the 
blue in the ladies’ dresses on the side 
walls, are singularly like the blue 
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with the romantic love-story of Eng- 
land’s greatest painter, a kind-hearted 
mother-in-law, an obdurate father, and 
a happy ending. By the courtesy of 
Mr. Clark, of Messrs. Wilson and 
Sons, we were afforded every facility 
for photographing these most interest- 
ing Hogarth mementoes, which we be- 
lieve have not before been published. 

The lower part of the staircase walls 
have been painted over with flat red. 


SOUTHWARK FAIR. 
From the Painting by Hogarth 


“The Rake’s Progress.” The 
general style and painstaking atten- 
tion to detail seem clearly to point 
out that Hogarth had, at any rate, a 
hand with his father-in-law in the pic- 
torial adornment of this interesting old 
city mansion. The large room on the 
ground floor and that on the first also 
show signs of past magnificent mural 
decoration, but very little now remains. 
Whitewash and paint have covered up 
the glories, and nearly obliterated the 
history of this old house associated! 


used in 


Formerly the lower part had painted 
on it a continuation of the balcony 
The ceilings in the rooms 
all bear signs of having been decorated 


scene above. 


by Thornhill. Alas, the Age of White- 
wash! The gilding on the pillars in 
the rooms was so good and rich that 
it still stands out and is marvellously 
effective. 

The mural paintings by Hogarth on 
the grand staircase of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital are almost quite for- 


gotten by the public. They are 
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“The Good Samaritan,” “ The Pool 
of Bethesda,” Rahere, as founder of 
the hospital, and a sick man borne 


by monks, were painted in 1736 and. 


presented to the hospital by the artist, 
in return for which he was elected 4 
life governor. The pictures are on 
canvas attached to the walls, and the 
well of the staircase being dark it is 
most difficult to photograph them— 
quite impossible without the aid of 
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one William Hogarth of Aberdeen, 
restored it strictly on the old lines, as 
a tablet affixed to the side facing the 
pathway sets out. 

In the picture sold on June 3, 1905, 
at Christie’s, “An Assembly at 
Wanstead House,” the oval centre on 
the ceiling with figures, and the painted 
bust over the mantelpiece of the apart- 
ment, are singularly reminiscent of 75, 
Dean Street. The same Hogarthian 


ANOTHER VIEW OF HOGARTH’S HOUSE AT CHISWICK. 


flash-light. Each figure in “The Pool of 
Bethesda " typifies a separate disease, 
which no doubt Hogarth drew from 
life in the adjacent wards. 

Hogarth died on October 25, 1764, 
in his house in Leicester Fields, 
having arrived only a few hours before 
from Chiswick; but his body was 
brought back to Chiswick and laid to 
rest beside his mother-in-law'’s, Lady 
Thornhill, who had died seven years 
previously. The tomb became much 
dilapidated, and in 1856 a namesake, 


blue is also discernible in the dress of 
the lady holding the teapot, and the 
painter’s characteristic red in the gown 
of another. This picture was painted 
in 1728, a year before Hogarth mar- 
ried Miss Thornhill, and his murail 
paintings on the staircase of her father s 
house not unnaturally repeat Some of 
the salient features of his first great 
subject study on canvas. The price 
which was obtained for this work of 
an artist of only thirty-one years of age 
—£2,887 1os.—is certainly surprising. 
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« ] T isn’t everyone who's been a god,” 
said the sunburnt man... “ But 
it’s happened to me, among other 

things.” 

I intimated my sense of his conde- 
scension. 

“It don’t leave much for ambition, 
does it?’’ said the sunburnt man. “I 
was one of those men who were saved 
from the Océan Pioneer. Gummy ! 
How time flies! It’s twenty years 
ago. I doubt if you'll remember 
anything of the Ocean Pioneer?” 

The name was familiar, and I tried 
to recall when and where I had read 
it. “The Ocean Pioneer? Some- 
thing about gold dust,” I said vaguely, 
“but the precise—— ” 

“ That’s it,” he said. ‘“ In a beastly 
little channel she hadn’t no business 
in—dodging pirates. It was before 
they’d put the kybosh on that business. 
And there’d been volcanoes or some- 
thing, and all the rocks was wrong. 
There’s places about by Soona where 
you fair have to follow the rocks 
about to see where they’re going next. 
Down she went in twenty fathoms 
before you could have dealt for whist, 
with fifty thousand pounds worth of 
gold aboard, it was said, in one form 
or another——” 

“ Survivors? ” 


No. 74. May, 1909. 


GOGGLES 


*“ Three.” 

‘““ IT remember the case now,” I said. 
“There was something about sal- 
vage——” 

But at the word salvage the sun- 
burnt man exploded into language so 
extraordinarily horrible that I stopped 
aghast. He came down to more ordi- 
nary swearing and pulled himself up 
abruptly. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “ but sal- 
vage!” He leant over towards me. 
“1 was in that job,” he said. “ Tried 
to make myself a rich man and got 
made a god instead. I’ve got my feel- 
ings. It ain’t all jam being a god,” 
said the sunburnt man, and for some 
time conversed by means of such pithy 
but unprogressive axioms. At last he 
took up his tale again. 

“There was me,” said the sunburnt 
man, “and a seaman named Jacobs, 
and Always, the mate of the Ocean 
Pioneer. And him it was that set 
the whole thing going. I remember 
him now, when we was in the jolly 
boat, suggesting it all to our minds 
just by one sentence. He was a 
wonderful hand at suggesting things. 
‘There was forty thousand pounds,’ 
he said, ‘on that ship, and _ it’s 
for me to say just where she went 
down.’ 
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“It didn’t need much brains to 
tumble to that. And he was the 
leader from the first to the last. He 
got hold of the Sanderses and their 
brig—they were brothers, and the brig 
was the Pride of Banya; and he it 
was bought the diving dress —a 
second-hand one with a compressed 
air apparatus instead of tubes and 
pumping. He’d have done the diving, 
too, if it hadn’t made him sick—as 
it does many people—going down. 
And the salvage people were mucking 
about with a chart he’d cooked up, 
as solemn as could be, at Starr Race, 
a hundred and twenty miles away. 

“I can tell you we was a happy 
lot aboard that brig, jokes and drink 
and bright hopes all the time. It all 
seemed so neat and clean and straight- 
forward, and what rough chaps call 
a ‘cert.’ And we used to speculate 
how the other lot, the proper sal- 
vagers, who'd started two days before 
us, were getting on, until our sides 
fairly ached. (We all messed together 
in the Sanderses’ cabin—it was a 
curious crew, all officers and no men, 
and there stood the diving dress wait- 
ing its turn. The younger Sanders 
was a humorous sort of chap, and he 
saw something funny in the confounded 
thing’s great fat head and it’s stare, 
and he made us see it too. ‘ Jimmy 
Goggles,’ he used to call it, and talk 
to it like a Christian—ask if he was 
married, and how Mrs. Goggles was 
and all the little Goggleses. [Fit to 
make you split. And every blessed 
day all of us used to drink the health 
of Jimmy Goggles in rum, and unscrew 
his eye and pour a glass of rum in 
him, until instead of that nasty mackin- 
tosheriness he seemed as nice in the 
inside as a cask of rum. It was jolly 
times we had those days, I can tell 
you—little suspecting all the dis- 
appointment that was a-coming. 

“We weren't going to throw away 
our chances by any blessed hurry, you 
know, and we spent a whole day 
sounding our way towards where the 
Ocean Pioneer had gone down, right 
between two chunks of ropy grey rock- 
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lava rocks that rose nearly out of the 
water. We had to lay off about half 
a mile to get a safe anchorage ; and 
there was a row who should stop 
aboard I remember; and there she 
lay just as she had gone down, so that 
you could see the top of the masts, 
that were still standing, quite dis- 
tinctly. And I went down on Friday 
morning, directly it was light. 

“What a surprise it was! I can 
see it all now quite distinctly. It was 
a queer-looking place, and the light 
was just coming. People over here 
think every blessed place in the tropics 
is a flat shore, and palm trees and 
surf, but it’s a lot more varied really. 
This place, for instance, wasn’t a bit 
that way. Not common rocks they 
were, undermined by waves, but great 
curved banks like ironwork cinder 
heaps, with green slime below and 
thorny shrubs and things just waving 
upon them here and there, and the 
water glassy, calm, and clear, and 
showing you a kind of dirty grey- 
black shine, with huge flaring red- 
brown weeds spreading motionless, 
and crawling and darting things going 
through it. And far beyond the 
ditches and pools, and the heaps, was 
a forest on the mountain flank, healing 
again from the fires and _ cinder 
showers of the last eruption. And the 
other way, forest, too, and a kind of 
broken—what was it?—amphitheatre 
ot black and rusty cinders, rising out 
of it, and the sea in a kind of bay 
in the middle. 

“ The dawn, I say, was just coming, 
and there wasn’t much colour about 
things, and not a human being but 
ourselves anywhere in sight up or 
down the channel, except the Pride 
of Banya lying out beyond a lump 
of rocks toward the line of sea. 

“Not a human being in sight,” he 
repeated, and paused. ‘I don’t know 
where they came from, not a bit. And 
we were feeling so safe, that we were 
all alone, that young Sanders was 
a-singing. I was in Jimmy Goggles, 
all except the helmet. ‘ Easy,’ says 
Always, ‘ there’s her mast.’ And after 
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I'd had just one squint over the gun- 
wale, I caught up the bogey and almost 
tipped out as old Sanders brought the 
boat round. When the windows were 


screwed and everything was all right, 
I shut the valve from the compressed 
air belt in order to help my sinking, 
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about a look-out at such a desolate 
place. 

“Of course, you must understand 
that I was a greenhorn at diving. 
None of us were divers. We'd had 
to muck about with the thing to get 


the way of it, and this was the first 


“ Jimmy Goggles” he used to call it. 


jumped overboard feet foremost, and 
down I went—for we hadn't a ladder. 
I left the boat pitching, and all of 
them no doubt staring down into the 
water after me, with all their eyes, 
as my head sank down into the weeds 
and blackness that lay about the mast. 
I suppose nobody would have bothered 


time I'd been at all deep. It feels 
damnable. Your ears hurt beastly. 
I don’t know if you’ve ever hurt your- 
self yawning or sneezing, but it takes 
you like that, only ten times worse. 
And a pain over the eyebrows here— 
splitting. And a feeling like influenza 
in the head. And it isn’t all heaven 
c—2 
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in your lungs and things. Going down 
feels like the beginning of a lift, only 
it keeps on. And you can't turn your 
head up to see what's above you, and 
you can't get a fair squint at what’s 
happening to ydéur feet, without bend- 
ing down something painful. And 
being deep, it was dark, let alone the 
blackness of the ashes and mud that 
formed the bottom. It was like going 
down out ot the dawn back into the 
night that had just passed. 

“The mast came up like a ghost 
out of the black, and then a lot of 
fishes, and then a lot of flapping red 
seaweed, and then I came with a 
kind ot dull bang on the deck of the 
Ocean Pioneer, and the fishes, that 
had been feeding on the dead, rose 
about me, like a swarm of flies from 
road stuff in summer time. I turned 
on the compressed air again—for the 
suit was a bit thick and mackintoshy 
after all, in spite ot the rum—and 
stood recovering myself. It struck 
coolish down there, amd that helped 
take off the stuffiness a bit. 


“When I began to feel easier, I 


started looking about me. It was an 
extraordinary sight. Even the light 
was extraordinary—a kind of reddy- 
coloured twilight, on account of the 
streamers of seaweed that floated up 
on either side ot the ship. And far 
overhead just a moony deep green 
blue. The deck of the ship, except 
for a slight list to starboard, was 
level, and lay all dark and long 
between the weeds, clear except where 
the masts had snapped when she 
rolled, and vanishing into night 
towards the forecastle. There wasn’t 
any dead on the decks, most were 
in the weeds alongside, I suppose ; 
but afterwards I found two skeletons 
lying in the passengers cabins, where 
death had come to them. 

“It was curious to stand on that 
deck and recognise it all, bit by bit ; 
a place against the rail where I'd 
been fond of smoking by starlight, 
and the corner where an old chap from 
Sydney used to flirt with a widow we 
had aboard. A comfortable couple 
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they’d been, only a month ago, and 
now you couldn't have got a meal for 
a kitten off either of them. 

“I've always had a bit of a philo- 
sophical turn, and I daresay 1 spent 
the best part of five minutes in such 
thoughts before I went below to find 
where the blessed dust was stored. It 
was slow work hunting—feeling it was 
for the most part, pitchy dark, with 
confusing blue gleams down the com- 
panion. And there were things mov- 
ing about ; a dab at my glass once, 
and once a pinch at my leg. Crabs! 
I kicked a lot of loose stuff that 
puzzled me, and stooped and picked 
up something all knobs and spikes. 
What do you think?—backbone! But 
I never had any particular feeling for 
bones. We had talked the affair over 
pretty thoroughly, and always knew 
just where the stuff was stowed. I 
found it that trip. I lifted a box 
on end.” 

He broke off in his story. “ I’ve 
lifted it,” he said. ‘‘ As near as that ! 
Forty thousands pounds worth of pure 
unsullied gold! I shouted inside my 
helmet as a kind of cheer, and hurt 
my ears. I was getting confoundedly 
stuffy and tired by this time—I must 
have been down twenty-five minutes 
or more—and I thought this was good 
enough. 

“I went up the companion again, 
and as my eyes came up flush with 
the deck a thundering great crab gave 
a kind of hysterical jump and went 
scuttling off sideways. Quite a start 
it gave me. I stood up clear on deck, 
and shut the valve behind the helmet 
to let the air accumulate in the suit 
and carry me up again. That’s how 
it’s done, you know. I noticed a 
kind of whacking from above, as 
though they were hitting the water 
with an oar, but I didn’t look up. 
I fancied they were signalling me to 
come up. 

“ And then something showed down 
by me, something heavy, and stood 
a-quiver in the planks. I looked, and 
there was a long knife I'd seen young 
Sanders handling. Thinks I, he’s 
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dropped it, and I was still calling him 
this kind of fool and that, for it might 
have hurt me serious, when I began 
to lift and drive up towards the day- 
light. 


“Just above the level of the top 
spars of the Ocean Pioneer, whack ! 
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wear boots. It was all in a moment, 
of course. I felt myself sinking down 
again, and I threw my arms about 
to keep steady, and the whole lot 
rolled free of me and shot down as 
I went up.” 

He paused. 


» 


It was an extraordinary sight. 


I came against something sinking 
down, and a boot knocked in front 
of my helmet. Then something else 
—struggling frightful. It was a big 
weight atop of me, whatever it was, 
and moving and twisting about. I'd 
have thought it a great big octopus 
or some such thing, if it hadn't been 
for the boot. But octopuses don't 


“I saw young Sanders’ face, over 
a naked black shoulder, and a spear 
driven clean through his neck, and 
out of his mouth and neck what looked 
like spurts of pink smoke in the water. 
And down they went, clutching one 
another, turning over, and both too 
far gone to leave go, and in another 
second my helmet came a whack, fit 
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to split, against the niggers’ canoes. 
It was niggers! Two boats full! 

“It was lively times, I tell you! 
Overboard came Always with three 
spears in him. There was the legs 
ot three or four black chaps kicking 
about me in the water. I couldn't 
see much, but I saw the game was 
up at a glance, gave my valve a twist, 
and went bubbling down again after 
poor Always, in as awful a state of 
scare and astonishment as you can 
well imagine. I passed young 
Sanders and the nigger going up 
again, and in another moment I was 
standing in the dim again on the deck 
of the Ocean Pioneer. 

“Gummy ! thinks I, here’s a fix! 
Niggers! At first I couldn't see any- 
thing for it but stifle below or stabs 
above. I didn’t properly understand 
how much air there was to last me 
out, but I didn’t feel like standing 
very much more of it down below. I 
was hot and frightfully heady, quite 
apart from the blue funk I was in. 
We'd never reckoned with these 
_ beastly natives, who, as you know, are 
pretty well like the Papuan devils. 
No doubt they'd been stalking the brig 
at the very time we'd been setting 
about diving. 

“It wasn’t any good coming up 
where I was, but I had to do some- 
thing. On the spur of the moment, 
I jumped over the side of the brig and 
landed among the weeds, and set off 
through the darkness, as fast as I 
could. I just stopped once and knelt 
and twisted back my head in the 
helmet and had a look up. It was 
a most extraordinary bright green-blue 
above, and the two canoes and the 
boat were floating there very small 
and distant like a kind of twisted H. 
And it made me feel sick to squint 
up at it, and think what the pitching 
and swaying of the three meant. 

“It was just about the most horrible 
ten minutes I ever had, blundering 
about in that darkness, pressure three 
atmospheres, sick with funk, and 
breathing nothing as it seemed but the 
smell of rum and mackintosh. Gummy |! 
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“ After a bit I found myself going 
up a steepish sort of slope. I had 
another squint to see if anything was 
visible of the canoes and boats, and 
then kept on. I stopped with my head 
a foot from the surface, and tried to 
see where I was going, but of course, 
nothing was to be seen but the reflec- 
tion of the bottom. Then out I 
dashed. Directly I got my eyes out 
of the water, I saw I’d come up a 
kind of beach near the forest. I had 
a look round, but the natives and the 
brig were both hidden by a big hum- 
mucky kind of heap of rubbly and 
twisted lava. The constitutional fool 
in me suggested a run for the woods. 
I didn’t take the helmet off, but I 
eased open one of the windows, and 
went on out of the water. You'd 
hardly imagine how clean and light 
the air tasted. 

“Of course with four inches of lead 
in your boot soles and your head in 
a copper knob the size ot a football, 
and after thirty-five minutes under 
water, you don’t break any records 
running. I ran like a ploughboy 
going to work. And half-way to the 
trees I saw a dozen niggers or more, 
coming out in a gaping astonished 
sort of way to meet me. 

“I just stopped dead and cursed 
myself for all the fools out ot London. 
I had about as much chance of cutting 
back as a turtle. I just screwed up 
my window again to leave my hands 
free, and waited for them. There 
wasn't anything else for me to do. 

“But they didn’t come on very 
much. I began to realise why. ‘ Jimmy 
Goggles,’ I says, ‘it’s your beauty 
does it.’ I was inclined to be a little 
lightheaded, I think, with all these 
dangers about and the change in the 
pressure of the air. ‘ Who’re ye star- 
ing at?’ I said, as if the savages could 
hear me. ‘|What d’ye take me for? 
I’m hanged if I don't give you some- 
thing to stare at,’ I said; and with 
that I screwed up the escape valve 
and turned on the compressed air, 
until I was swelled out like a blowing 
frog. 
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“ Regular impos- 
ing it must have 
been. I’m blessed 
if they’d come on a 
step; and presently 
oneand then‘another 
went down on their 
hands and knees. 
They didn’t know 
what to make of 
me, and they 
were doing the extra 
polite. I had half 
a mind to edge back 
seaward and cut and 
run, but it seemed 
altogether too hope- 
less. A step back, 
and they’d have been 
after me. And out 
of sheer desper- 
ation I began to 
march towards 
them up the 
beach, with slow, 
heavy steps, and wav- 
ing my _  blown-out 
arms about in a dig- 
nified manner. And 
inside of me I was 
singing as small as a tom-tit. 
“ But there’s nothing like a striking 
appearance to help a man over a diffi- 
culty, as I’ve found before and‘ since. 
People like ourselves, who’re up to 
diving dresses by the time we’re seven, 
can scarcely imagine the effect of one 
on a simple-minded savage. One or 
two ot these niggers cut and ran, the 
others started in a great hurry trying 
to knock their brains out on the 
ground. And on I went as slow and 
solemn and silly-looking and artful 
as a jobbing plumber. It was evident 
they took me for something immense. 
“Then up jumped one and began 
pointing, making extraordinary ges- 
tures to me as he did so, and all the 
others began sharing their attention 
between me and something out at sea. 
‘What's the matter now?’ I said. 
I turned slowly, on account of my 
dignity, and there I saw, coming 
round a point, the poor old Pride o/ 


I went out and stole some stuff like artichokes. 


Banya, towed by a couple of canoes. 
The sight fairly made me sick. But 
they evidently expected some recog- 
nition, so I waved my arms in a 
striking sort of non-committal manner. 
And then I turned and stalked on to- 
wards the trees again. At that time 
I was praying like mad, 1 remember, 
over and over again, ‘ Lord, help me 
through with it.’ It’s only fools who 
know nothing of dangers can afford 
to laugh at praying. 

“ But these niggers weren't going 
to let me walk through and away like 
that. They started a kind ot bowing 
and invoking dance about me, and sort 
of pressed me to take a pathway that 
lay through the trees. It was clear 
to me they didn’t take me for a British 
subject, whatever else they thought of 
me, and for my part I was never less 
anxious to own up to my nationality. 

“You'd hardly believe it, perhaps, 
unless you're familiar with savages, 
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but these poor, misguided, ignorant 
creatures took me straight to their 
kind of joss place, to present me to 
the blessed old black stone there. 

“ By this time I was beginning to 
sort of realise the depths of their 
ignorance, and directly I set eyes on 
this deity I took my cue. I started 
a baritone howl.— ‘|Wow-wow,’ very 
long on one note—and began waving 
my arms about a lot, and then, very 
slowly and ceremoniously turned their 
image over on its side and sat down 
on it. .k wanted to sit down badly, 
for diving dresses ain’t much as wear 
in the tropics. Or, to put it more 
precisely, they’re a sight too much. It 
took away their breath, I could see, 
my sitting in their joss, but in less 
time than a minute they made up 
their minds and were hard at work 
worshipping me. And I can tell you 
I felt a bit relieved to see things turn- 
ing out so well, in spite of the weight 
on my shoulders and feet. 

“But what made me anxious was 
what the chaps in the canoes might 
think when they came back. If they'd 
seen me in the boat before I went 
down and without the helmet on— 
for they might have been spying and 
hiding since overnight —they would 
very possibly take a different view 
from the others. I was in a deuce of 
a stew about that for hours, as it 
seemed, until the shindy of the arrival 
began. 

“ But they took it down, the whole 
blessed village took it down. At the 
cost of sitting up, stiff and stern, as 
much like those sitting Egyptian 
figures one sees as I could manage, 
for pretty nearly twelve hours, I 
should guess, at least, on end, I saved 
my life and secured the situation. I 
don’t think any of them dreamt of the 
man inside. I was just a wonderful 
leathery great joss that had come up 
with luck out of the water. But the 
fatigue ! the heat! the beastly close- 
ness! the mackintoshiness and the 
rum! the perpetual anxiety and the 
fuss | 

“ They lit a stinking fire on a kind 
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ot lava slab there was before me, and 
brought in a lot of gory muck—the 
worst parts of what they were feasting 
on outside, the beasts !—and burnt it 
all in my honour. I was getting a 
bit hungry, but I quite understand 
now how gods manage to do without 
eating, with the smell of burnt 
offerings about them. And they 
brought in a lot of stuff they'd got 
off the brig, and what I was a bit 
relieved to see, the kind of pneumatic 
pump that was used for the compressed 
air affair, and then a lot of chaps and 
girls came in and danced about me 
something disgraceful. 

“It’s extraordinary the different 
ways different people have of showing 
respect. If I’d had a hatchet handy, 
I'd have gone for the lot of them, 
they made me feel so wild with them. 
All this time I sat as stiff as company, 
not knowing anything better to do. 
And at last when nightfall came, and 
the wattle joss-house place got a bit 
too shadowy for their taste—all these 
here savages are afraid of the dark, 
you know, — they built big bonfires 
outside and left me alone in peace 
in the darkness of my hut, free to 
unscrew my windows a bit and think 
things over, and feel just as bad as 
I liked. 

“I was weak and hungry, and my 
mind kept on behaving like a beetle 
on a pin—tremendous activity and 
nothing done at the end of it, come 
round just where it was before. There 
was the treasure down there in the 
Ocean Pioneer, and how one might 
get it and hide it somewhere safe and 
get away and come back for it. And 
there was the puzzle where to get 
anything to eat. I tell you 1 was 
fair rambling. I was afraid to ask 
by signs for food, for fear of seeming 
too human ; so there I sat and hun- 
gered until very near the dawn. 

“Then the village got a bit quiet, 
and I went out and stole some stuff 
like artichokes in a bowl and some 
sour milk. (What was left of these 
I put away among the other offerings, 
just to give them a hint of my tastes. 
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And in the morning they came to 
worship, and found me sitting up stiff 
and respectable on their previous god 
just as they'd left me overnight. I'd 
got my back against the central pillar 
of the hut, and, practically, I was 
asleep. And that’s how I became a 
god among the heathens—a false god, 
no doubt, and blasphemous ; but one 
can’t always pick and choose. 

“Now I don’t want to crack myself 
up as a god beyond my merits, but 
I must confess that 
while I was god to these 
people they were really 
extraordinarily success- 
ful. I don’t say there’s 
anything in it, mind you. 
They won a battle with 
another tribe—I got a 
lot of offerings I didn’t 
want through it—they 
had wonderful fishing, 
and their crop of pourra 
was exceptionally fine. 
And they also counted 
the capture of the brig 
among my benevolent 
proceedings. 1 must 
say I don’t think that 
was a poor record fora 
perfectly new hand. 
And, though perhaps 
you'd scarcely credit it, 
I was the tribal god of 
those beastly savages 
for pretty nearly four 
months, 

“What else could I 
do, man? But I didn't 
wear that diving dress 
all the time. I made 
them rig me up a sort 
of holy of holies; anda 
deuce of a time I had 
too, making them 
understand what it was 
I wanted them to do. 
That indeed was the 
great difficulty—making 
them understand my 
commands. I couldn't 
let myself down by 
talking their lingo badly, 


even if I'd been able to speak at all, 
and I couldn't go flapping a lot of 
gestures at them. So I drew pic- 
tures in sand and sat down beside 
them and hooted like one o'clock. 
Sometimes they did the things I 
wanted all right, and sometimes they 
did them all wrong. They were 
always very willing. 

“All the while I was puzzling how 
I was to get the confounded busi- 
ness settled. Every night before the 


A little sandy chap in specs and a pith helmet. 
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dawn, | used to march out in full rig 
and go off to a place where I could 
see the channel in which the Ocean 
Pioneer lay sunk, and once even, one 
moonlight night, I tried to walk out 
to her, but the weeds, and rocks, 
and dark clean beat me. I didn’t 
get back till full day, and then I 
found all those silly niggers out on 
the beach praying their sea-god to 
return to them. I was that vexed 
and tired, messing and tumbling 
about, and coming up and going down 
again, I could have punched their 
silly heads all round. I’m hanged 
if I like so much ceremony. 

“And then came the missionary. 
It was in the afternoon, and 1 was 
sitting in state in my outer temple 
place, sitting on that old black stone 
of theirs, when he came. I heard a 


row outside and jabbering, and then 
his voice speaking to an interpreter. 
‘They worship stocks and stones,’ he 
said, and I knew what was up in a 
flash. . 

“I had one of my windows out for 


comfort, and I sang out straight away 
on the spur of the moment. ‘ Stocks 
and stones!’ I says. ‘You come 
inside,’ I says, ‘and I’ll punch your 
blooming head.’ 

“There was a kind of silence, and 
more jabbering, and in he came, Bible 
in hand, after the manner of them, a 
little sandy chap in specs, and a pith 
helmet. I flatter myself that me 
sitting there in the shadows, with my 
copper head and my big goggles, 
struck him a bit ot a heap at first. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘ how’s the trade in 
calico?’ For I don’t hold with mis- 
sionaries. 

‘“ T had a lark with that missionary. 
He was a raw hand, and quite 
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outclassed with a man like me. He 
gasped out who I was, and I told 
him to read the inscription at my feet 
it he wanted to know. Down he goes 
to read it, and his interpreter, being, 
of course, as superstitious as any of 
them, took it as an act of worship and 
plumped like a shot. All my people 
gave a kind of howl of triumph, and 
there wasn’t any more business to be 
done in my village after that journey, 
not by the likes of him. 

“ But of course I was a fool to 
choke him off like that. If I’d had 
any sense I should have told him 
straight-away of the treasure, and 
taken him into co. A child could 
have seen the connection between my 
diving dress and the loss of the Ocean 
Pioneer. A week after he left I went 
out one morning, and saw the J/other- 
hood, the salvers’ ship from Starr 
Race, towing up channel and sound- 
ing. The whole blessed game was 
up, and all my trouble thrown away. 
Gummy! How wild I felt! And 
guying it in that stinking silly dress!” 

The sunburnt man’s story degene- 
rated again. 

“Think of it!" he said; “ forty 
thousands pounds’ worth of gold!” 

“Oh, yes, bless him! And he 
pleged his reputation there was a man 
inside the god, and started out to see 
as much with immense ceremony. 

“But there wasn’t—he got sold 
again. I always did hate scenes and 
explanations, and long before he came 
I was out of it all—going home to 
Banya along the coast. No clothes, 
no money, nothing. And just a squeak 
of eight thousand pounds of gold, 
But the natives cut up rusty, thank 
goodness, because they thought it was 
him had driven their luck away.” 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


SHORT time ago there was pub- 
lished by Scribners, in America, and 
in this country by Hodder and 

Stoughton, a book called, felicitously 
enough, “A Chronicle of Friendships.” 
The author is the distinguished American 
artist, Mr. Will H. Low, who, almost 
throughout the work, shows that he can 
handle the pen as ably as he manages 
the brush. I used the word “almost” 
advisedly, if grudgingly, for whilst the 
writer's style is for the most part clear and 
in many places distinguished, there are 
some few occasions when his sentences are 
so out of balance that one would be 
tempted to say that some other hand than 
his had written them, or that, inspired by 
a spirit of mischief, when thinking too 
deeply of the old Bohemian days at 
Barbizon, he was tempted to let the 
public know how very badly he could 
write whenever he chose to do so. 
Having said that, and brushed aside 
the one obstacle in the way of unstinted 
praise, I will, I hope, be able to atone for 
this, perhaps needless, querulousness, by 
stating that from first to last Mr. Low 
has shown that he possesses the genius 
for friendship in a high degree, and that 
it was not by an accident his name has 
become linked with R. 1. S., the scarcely 
less delightful Bob, St. Gauden, and the 
many other brilliant characters who figure 
in the pages of his book. Not that he is 
self-assertive in any way. On the con- 
trary, there are few men, even amongst our 
cleverest writers, who could have given 
us such a chronicle, extending over a 
quarter of a century, without making 
themselves more palpably the heroes of 
their own narrative. Even with the best 
intentions, he could not, of course, avuid 
giving us such glimpses of his own 
character as would enable us to under- 
stand the man; and if he had failed in 
that, the charming self-portrait at the 
front of the book, done at Montigny as 


long ago as 1876, would do a good deal 
to supply the deficiency. Looking at 
that portrait one can easily understand 
how R. L. S. and his cousin would be 
drawn towards the original. The face 
is as free from pretension or self-con- 
sciousness as that of a sailor before 
the mast; but there is at the same 
time an earnestness in the expression, a 
suggestion of hidden power in the eyes 
which would indicate young Mr. Will H. 
Low as a man who could be great in an 
emergency, and possibly—though I know 
of nothing in his life to prove or even 
countenance the supposition—a rather 
dangerous enemy. 

And here let me make a first extract 
from the book, one of Stevenson’s most 
characteristic letters, written to Mrs. Low 
from Vailima. 

“ June 19th, 1891. 

“My Dear Trapucer,—In all things 
you seem to have done very well. The 
keys have come, but not the boxes, nor 
any word from the perfidious Burlingame. 
But what am I to say? His letter has 
probably miscarried, as some of mine 
have done. For it seems you have never 
heard of the arrival of the traduction, 
which, however, I read with much plea- 
sure, and which winks at me with a 
yellow back as I sit writing. And it 
seems yet another has gone wrong—my 
last to your degenerate husband, in which 
I offered him (in my name and Lloyd's) 
the dedication of ‘The Wrecker,’ and gave 
him an order on Burlingame for the sheets 
so far as they went. This, I believe, even 
a New Yorker would have answered. 
The point is this: Lowdon Dodd, the 
narrator of the tale, is drawn a good deal 
from the degenerate W. H. L.; some of 
his adventures and some of mine are 
agreeably mingled in the early parts, 
and the thing might seem too near the 
truth for him to care about the connec- 
tion. See that he bears this sheet to the 
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truculent Burlingame by which he (Mr. J. 
Blgme) is authorised to communicate 
‘The Wrecker,’ and do you see that he 
(the degenerate W. H. L.)——” 

There is some more in the letter, but 
the foregoing will be enough to give 
point to the incident that follows, one of 
the most romantic coincidences in the 
whole book, and which, moreover, serves 
to show how the long friendship remained 
undimmed to the end. On a visit to 
Europe Mr. Low, in memory of the old 
Stevenson days, goes to dine at Lavenue’s, 
with an unopened copy of Scribners’ 
Magazine in his hand, and sat down at 
the same table where, twenty years before, 
he had met his friend for the first time. 
On opening the magazine where “ The 
Wrecker ” had been running, his eye fell 
upon a page which read : 

“Epilogue to Will H. Low.” 


From the foregoing letter, “I was 


aware,” he writes, “that ‘ The Wrecker’ 
was to be dedicated to me, and I awaited 
its appearance in book form in pleasant 
anticipation of the apt and well-chosen 
words in which it would be given, know- 


ing how exceptionally happy Stevenson 
was in the form of his dedications. But 
to be seated in Lavenue’s and to open the 
page of the magazine and find the dedica- 
tion embodied in the form of a familiar 
letter, coming direct from the ultimate 
Samoa to the very scene of our early 
association, was a surprise on which 
Stevenson could not have counted. As 
for me, I could hardly believe my eyes, 
as at the conclusion of the epilogue I 
read : 

“*For sure, if amy person can here 
appreciate and read between the lines, it 
must be you and one other, our friend. 
All the dominos will be transparent to 
your better knowledge ; the statuary con- 
tract will be to you a piece of ancient 
history, and you will not have now heard 
for the first time of the dangers of Rous- 
sillon, Dead leaves from the Bras Bréan, 
echoes from Lavenue’s and the Rue Racine 
memories of a common past ; let these be 
your book markers as you read. And if 
you care for nought else in the story, be 
a little pleased to breathe once more the 
airs of our youth.’” 

The person referred to here as “our 
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friend,” is Mrs. Low, a French lady, the 
“ Dear Traducer ” of the letter. 

“ Echoes from Lavenue’s, indeed ! ” goes 
on the author. “ For a few moments the 
years slipped away, and it was not hard 
to imagine that, at the table where I sat, 
I heard the vibrant voice of my friend 
and looked into his eloquent eyes as he 
developed the theory of his story; in the 
place where he had developed so many 
theories. My wife coming in, we once 
more read the dedication, I enjoying her 
surprise at the winged directness of its 
coming to greet us there; and later, 
quite appropriately in Roussillon, but 
with no little solemnity mingled with its 
cheer, we drank the health of our friend 
in far-off Vailima.” 

There is a touch about this which 
shows as clear as day the capacity for 
friendship both on the part of the dedi- 
cator and the recipient of the honour. 

And now to go back, where perhaps I 
should have begun, to their first meeting. 
Mr. Low and Louis’s cousin “ Bob "—in 
other words, Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson—had already become friends, 
had entered into such intimate comrade- 
ship as can scarcely be realised by those 
outside the magic circle of the Arts, 
where the ambition to give only of one’s 
best, to strive after perfection in one’s 
craft, with only the least possible regard 
for fiduciary considerations, is the only 
thing that counts. Louis had sent a 
short note to Bob announcing his visit to 
Paris, and the two friends went to meet 
the train. 

“ At the appointed hour there descended 
from the Calais train a youth ‘ unspeak- 
ably slight,’ with the face now familiar 
to us, the eyes widely spaced, a nose 
slightly aquiline and delicately modelled, 
the high cheek-bones of the Scot ; a face 
which in repose was not, I fancy, unlike 
that of many of his companions in his 
native town. It was not a handsome 
face until he spoke, and then I can hardly 
imagine that any could deny the appeal 
of the vivacious eyes, the humour and 
pathos of the mobile mouth, with its 
lurking suggestion of the great god Pan 
at times, or fail to realise that here was 
one so evidently touched with genius that 
the higher beauty of the soul was his 
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. And then began a flow of talk which, 
as I look back, seems to have been an 
irresistible current flowing through our 
lives, not only on this occasion, but when- 
ever in Louis’ frequent sojourns in France 
for the next few years we three met 
together.” 
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“hallowed be his name! Hallowed be 


his old Fleury—of which you did not see 
—as I did—the glorious apotheosis ; ad- 
vanced on a Tuesday from 2.50 to 3 
francs, on Thursday to 6, and on Friday 
swept off, holus-bolus, for the proprietor’s 
private consumption. 


Well, we had the 
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Next day, in honour of the occasion, 
they had a better lunch than usual, and 
drank to their further acquaintance in 
excellent Beaujalais-Fleury, a wine that 
pleased Louis Stevenson's taste, for often 
in later life he alluded to it. 

“Lavenue,” he says four years later, 


start of that proprietor. Many a good 
bottle came our way and was worthily 
made welcome.” 

Later on, during that first evening at 
the garden of the Luxembourg, R. L.S. 
complained of the smallness of the 
liqueur glasses, and, for devilment of 
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course, he called for an ordinary water 
glass, and half filling it drank the whole 
at a draught. 

The friends spent their summer days at 
Barbizon, on the borders of the forest, 
putting up at the local inn, which they 
made into a home, and doing generally 
as they liked. No matter how eccentric 
their behaviour—and they greatly distin- 
guished themselves in this respect—the 
villagers took no notice, very much as if 
Bohemianism was only‘a normal symptom 
in ordinary human beings. This, of 
course, was one of the charms of the 
place for artists and literary men of the 
Stevenson type, who loathed nothing so 
much as “damned respectability.” Bob 
Stevenson gave up a good appointment 
as lecturer on Art at the Liverpool College 
because he was expected to wear a tall 
hat and frock coat; and Louis used to 
promenade the Boulevards in a velvet 
jacket. Millet, the great painter of the 
“ Angelus,” lived at Barbizon, and was 
very friendly with the English and 
American artists and writers who put up 
at Siron’s. But in spite of this and the 
many other attractions, there camea day 
when the ome drawback of Barbizon 
assumed proportions in the mind of him 
who went “Over the Sea to Sky,” and 
Grez, at the other side of the forest, was 
discovered. Grez had a river, but poor 
Barbizon had not. So they started out— 
to bathe. 

‘“‘ The party consisted of the two Steven- 
sons, Henry Enfield, Frank O’Meara, 
Walter Simpson, and myself—Walter 
Simpson, the ‘ Cigarette’ of the ‘ Inland 
Voyage ’"—had by this time joined us—Sir 
Walter Grindley Simpson, Bart., to give 
him his full name and title, ‘so respect- 
able and so useful,’ as his most intimate 
friend once remarked, ‘in a_ society 
where names are scarcely required and 
titles and respectability are equally at 
a discount,’ a sentiment in which 
the bearer of the name and title cheer- 
fully joined.” 

And here I must, at the risk of being 
accused of grumbling again, allude to a 
curious misconception on the part of the 
author. Over and over again he alludes 
to the society in which he moved—apart, 
of course, from his French friend—as 


Anglo-Saxon. Now, there was very little 
of the Anglo-Saxon about the Stevensons, 
as little about “ Cigarette,” whilst Frank 
O’Meara was a cold Irishman who, 
unfortunately, died before the promise of 
his youth had well begun to show itself. 
Nor can it be said that, in speaking of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Low has only in his 
mind the language spoken by his friends, 
for he speaks of our Anglo-Saxon shyness 
and, if I remember rightly, on one 
occasion, of our Anglo-Saxon stolidity. 
Why Louis Stevenson’s cheek-bones 
should be Celtic and his shyness Anglo- 
Saxon it isnoteasy todiscover. Perhapsthe 
only genuine Anglo-Saxon of all the crowd 
that figure in this delightful book was 
the youth who blocked Bob Stevenson’s 
hat and was soon frozen out of Siron’s 
and of Barbizon. But no matter, Grez and 
its river took the fancy of the young 
men, and R. L. S. wrote to his mother 
about it: “I have been three days at a 
place called Grez, a pretty and very 
melancholy village on the plain. A low 
bridge of many arches choked with sedge ; 
great fields of white and yellow water- 
lilies ; poplars and willows innumerable, 
and about it all such an atmosphere of 
sadness and slackness.” 

But that was only because the rain fell 
during this first visit. Later on it looked 
brighter, and it was at Grez that Mr. Low 
took up his residence after his marriage, 
and there poor Frank O'Meara died. 

Speaking of practically the same place 
later on—“ Fontaine Blue—Village Com- 
munities of Painters ”’—he wrote : 

““Montigny (close to Grez) has been 
somewhat strangely neglected; I never 
knew it inhabited but once, when Will 
H. Low installed himself there with a 
barrel of piquette, and entertained his 
friends in a leafy trellis above the weir, in 
sight of the green country and to the music 
of the falling water. It was a most airy, 
quaint and pleasant place of residence, 
just too rustic to be stagey; and from 
my memory of the place in general and 
that garden trellis in particular—at 
morning visited by birds, or at night 
when the dew fell and the stars were of 
the party—I am inclined to think, per- 
haps, too favourably of the future of 
Montigny,” 
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Speaking of Louis Stevenson at this 
period of his life, Mr. Low writes: 

“The charm of his presence was both 
appealing and imperative, and though for 
other friends—for Bob especially—the 
ties that bind young men together and 
lay the foundations for life-long friend- 
ships were quite as strong, Louis quite 
unconsciously exercised a species of 
fascination whenever we were together. 
Fascination and charm are not qualities 
which Anglo-Saxon youths are prone to 
acknowledge, in manly avoidance of their 
supposedly feminine effect; but it was 
undoubtedly this attractive: power which 
R. L. S. held so strongly through life, and 
which, gentle though it may have been, 
held no trace of dependence or weakli- 
ness, that led Edmund Gosse to exclaim 
when I chanced to meet him at a crowded 
reception in New York long before Steven- 
son had attained a transatlantic reputa- 
tion: ‘I am told that you are a friend of 
Louis Stevenson. Do you know any one 
in the world that you would better like 
to have walk in on us at the present 
moment ?’” 

Though always an invalid, or as he 
himself put it, “a chronic sickist,” it was 
astonishing the amount of enjoyment 
R. L. S. got out of his Parisian days. 
Though sometimes he would have to 
steal quietly from the room with a hand- 
kerchief to his lips, he would return the 
next moment as gay as ever. 

“The gallant recklessness with which 
he ever played the game of life,” says 
Mr. Will H. Low, “ was often brought 
into play during our rides. On entering 
the carriage he would say, ‘Now you 
must do all the talking ; that is the only 
condition under which I am allowed to 
go out this morning.’ Perhaps for some 
three minutes he would be silent, and 
then speaking he would be reminded of 
this condition. Another momentary 
silence, another infringement of the rule ; 
this repeated perhaps once or twice more, 
and finally a declaration that life was 
not tenable under such conditions, and 
the floodgates of talk would be loosed— 
never, fortunately, with ill results... . 
Every sight of the streets pleased him, 
above all, the trim Parisiennes, grand 
ladies in fine equipages on the Champs 
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Elysées, or more often, bare-headed work- 
ing girls tripping along on their way to 
their shops. ‘We can beat them in the 
way of men, I think,’ was one of his com- 
ments, ‘ but the Lord was on His mettle 
when He made the Frenchwoman. In 
America and England at their best they 
are often angels and goddesses, but here 
they are real women.” 

This summer visit to Paris had been 
greatly enjoyed by Stevenson and his 
wife, but it was brought to a sudden 
end by what was bluntly alluded to as 
“funds.” Mr. Low, at whose house the 
pair were staying, marvelled greatly at 
this, seeing that their expenses could 
only be trivial—carriage fares, and a few 
things of the kind. The explanation 
came later, and nothing could better 
illustrate the strangely unpractical cha- 
racter of the novelist where money was 
concerned. 

*** Louis was so welland happy in Paris,’ 
said his mother to me one day, ‘that it isa 
pity such an absurd mistake should have 
occurred.” The ‘absurd mistake’ seemed 
hardly descriptive of the condition that 
induced their departure, and finding that 
I lacked the key to the mystery, the 
mother gave me the following explana- 
tion. It appeared that there had been 
question of Louis joining his parents in 
Scotland in the early summer of that 
year, a project which by the advice of 
the doctor had been abandoned. Then 
had come our invitation, which the faculty 
favoured, and hearing of our friend’s 
desire to accept it, the elder Stevenson 
had sent his son a cheque for one hun- 
dred pounds, with the message that he 
was to use it ona trip to Paris. It was 
this not inconsiderable travelling fund 
which had appeared to be so suddenly 
exhausted.” 

But when later on the father came to 
balance his banking account he found a 
hundred pounds more to his credit than his 
cheque-book showed. Further investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that it was Louis’s 
cheque that had not been presented ; that, 
as a matter of fact, it was still lying 
uncashed amongst his papers. Not only 
had R. L. S. forgotten to change the 
cheque, but when appealed to on the ques- 
tion he professed a distinct recollection 
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of having changed it; for had he not 
gone to Paris on the strength of it? 
What did not strike him was the im- 
possibility of having spent such a sum 
in such a short time on cab fares, tips, 
and newspapers. 


or the Great Beyond, seems much the 
same. The spirit of R. L.S. still per- 
vades the lives of those who knew him 
personally, and only in a less degree 
those who knew him through his works. 
It is only by a violent effort one can be 


It isnow fourteen years since Stevenson convinced that he will not again appear 
passed away, but his friends have not yet amongst his friends or announce a new 
been able to realise their loss. Vailima, book for his public. 


“TO BE SOLD—AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE.” 


By M. E. GRAHAM. 


HE lavish Orient decks her bowers 
> With many a radiant wing, 
With jewelled dreams and magic flowers 
That flash and glance and swing. 


For Love and Life together vied 
To paint each rainbow breast, 

While scented winds for pleasure sighed, 
By fairy plumes caressed. 


So beautiful, so fragile, fair 
And innocently gay, 

Sure those who harm them would not spare 
An angel to betray! 


They must be blind and deaf and cold 
Of heart, who use their might 

To seize and sell, for blood-stained gold, 
That blood-stained plumage bright. 


Alas! alas! for woman's heart ! 
That I should live to say 

"Tis woman’s will that points the dart 
To pierce that lovely prey. 


Alas! alas! for woman's fame! 
That cruel gin and snare 

Such captives claim, in woman’s name, 
Nor famished nestlings spare. 


Alas! that at each show and feast 
Such spoils our sisters own, 

Heedless that in the mourning East 
The dying birds make moan. 


— a 


Note.—* Some 20,000 kingfishers were catalogued at one plume auction in 
London, in June, 1907, by a London firm. Mr. Buckland informed the Committee 
that, in 1907, there were catalogued for sale 2,337 packages of “ospreys” and the 
skins of 28,301 Birds of Paradise.” 
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YOU DON’T ALWAYS KNOW 
YOUR LUCK. 


HEN Mr. Singleton started for 

New York he felt that he was 

making a sacrifice. He was 
conscious that not many men would 
take a week’s voyage and submit them- 
selves to the tedium of a four hours’ 
railway journey at the end of it in 
order that they might be present at 
a friend’s wedding. But the circum- 
stances were peculiar. Bob Collier 
was a very particular friend—his /idus 
Achates—and the bond between them 
had been proved strong enough to 
survive a few years’ separation. Two 
young men had actually maintained a 
five years’ correspondence, and with 
something approaching — regularity. 
Now Pythias had succumbed to the 
charms of some little Yankee girl- 
Singleton thought of her as a “Yankee ” 
girl, though the application would not 


have been considered correct by one 
versed in American distinctions—and 
Damon was on his way out to present the 
silver for their dinner-table, and make 


the lady’s acquaintance. It must be 
admitted that he had less desire to 
make the lady’s acquaintance than to 
shake Pythias by the hand again, and, 
matter of fact, he cherished a 
vague sort of grudge against her for 
displacing him in his pal’s affections. 
It had been his idea—a sort of airy 
castle in Spain—that when Collier had 
“made his pile”’ he would return to 
London and renew their pleasant asso- 
ciation which Fate had severed. 
had frequently permitted himself, in 
reverie and tobacco-smoke, to see such 
a state of affairs—Collier going to his 
tailor’s and being rendered present- 
able in the eyes of Piccadilly again— 
and many jolly little dinners and joint 
chambers once more. He sighed to 
the ocean. Bob was going to be 
married instead, the fool, and he would 
live in Chicago permanently now, no 
doubt, and really, if he didn’t, it would 
not make much difference with a wife 
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to cry “ What going to see that Mr. 
Singleton again!” 

He had, by the time the steamer 
touched the New York quay, contrived 
to dislike the unmet Miss Lynwood 
with the greatest cordiality. He went 
ashore prepared to grumble at the 
hotel accommodation, to find the cli- 
mate intolerable, and to detest all 
Americans and everything American to 
the utmost limit of his capacity. In 
the mood he was in, he was glad that 
the cabman who drove him to the 
Fifth Avenue caravanserai robbed him, 
for to have found a civil Jehu and be 
asked for a moderate fare would have 
upset his newly-acquired theories. He 
spent a day in New York morosely, 
and the following morning stepped 
“aboard "’ the vestibule train bound 
for Chicago. 

After he had made himself comfort- 
able and scattered his papers about 
him to his liking, he found that he 
was seated in proximity to a singularly 
pretty girl. She was apparently tra- 
velling alone, and, in view of the fact 
that they would be companions for a 
long time, Singleton considered that 
conversation with her might just as 
well be essayed soon as late. Indeed, 
better. After it had been opened he 
congratulated himself on having held 
that opinion. 

She was indisputably a very nice 
girl. She had, to begin with, most 
Captivating eyes, and a clear, fresh 
voice. She boasted, too, an entirely 
charming smile, which really repaid 
one for the trouble of being witty, 
and disclosed, in addition, a set of 
teeth that shone like pearls. He was 
reluctant, at the end of a couple of 
hours, to describe her as “ a jolly little 
flirt,"’ but that is what he called her 
mentally before he liked her so much. 

“Yes, I acknowledge it is my first 
visit to your country,” he said, when 
she taxed him with being a Britisher, 
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When Mr. Singleto.:started for New 
York. 


“and I’m horribly forlorn—I’ve no- 
body to tell me what I ought to see 
and where I ought to go. Don’t you 
sympathise with me?-” 

“ Tremendously,” she declared, with 
another of her captivating smiles. 
“ Why don’t you buy a guide-book? ” 

“I didn’t know you had got so far 
as guide-books over here,” he said, 
“Really? You are getting on famously 
for a new country.” 

She laughed, but averred she was 
indignant. Her indignation was very 
piquante, but he implored her to for- 
give him. He was in doubt, when 
she consented, whether her forgive- 
ness was not more irresistible than her 
indignation. 


“ Of course,’ 
minutes, 
Niagara? 
Niagara?” 

“ A waterfall, or mountain, isn’t it? ”’ 
inquired Mr. Singleton. 

‘“* A mountain,”’ she said, “ with buf- 
faloes on -the top. They grow there, 
you know, and live on the pumpkins.” 

““It must be very interesting,” he 
said gravely. ‘‘ Yes, I shall go there 
one day, if I have time.” 

She stared at him, and then clapped 
her hands gaily. 

“I do honestly believe,” she ex- 
claimed, “ that you mean that! Is it 
possible that you don’t know that we 
touch Niagara on the way to Chicago, 
and that you can continue the journey 
by a later train?” 

“No,” said Singleton, “upon my 
word I did zo¢ know. What a duffer I 
am. Then I can go to-day?” 

“Of course you can,”’ she answered. 
‘Lots of the people round us will do 
that. It gives you a couple of hours 
or so at the Falls.” 

“And are you going?” he asked 
quickly. 

“I don’t know,” she said tanta- 
lisingly. ‘‘ No, I don’t think so.” 

“Oh, do,” he begged. “I know I 
shall fall in or something if I go dlone 
—dnd then think of your responsi- 
bility. Do go, too, please.” 

He had been aware from the com- 
mencement that his persuasions to her 
would prevail, but he felt, nevertheless, 
a glow of unreasoning satisfaction when 
they at last left the primitive station 
together and got into the rackety trap 
whose driver chattered facts and figures 
so incessantly. He felt more satis- 
fied still when the drive was accom- 
plished and they wandered away in the 
direction of the huge roar side by side 
over the grass. Perhaps the companion 
of a few hours is not the one one would 
select under ordinary circumstances 
with whom to make the acquaintance 
of the ‘Falls of Niagara, but in this 
girl Singleton was surprised every 
minute to find some further grace—a 
spring of wit, a touch of sympathy 


she asked after a few 
“you are going to visit 
You have heard of 
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which often made the brief time he had 
known her difficult to recollect. They 
enjoyed themselves vastly. ‘She per- 
mitted him to offer her an ice-cream, 
and a souvenir of the visit from the 
fancy bazaar where pebbles and yard- 
measures and photographs were sold. 
He purchased a view of the Horseshoe 
Fall, and begged her to keep it as a 
memento of what had been to him an 
extraordinarily happy afternoon. 
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“TI am much too well behaved.” He | 
lost his head. He touched her hand,” 
and, though she started, she did not | 
draw it away. 

“You are a darling |” he said, and,? 
as she turned, he caught her to him| 
and kissed her on the cheek. 

“How dare you?” she exclaimed | 
angrily. “How dare you!” 

“I beg your pardon,” he stam-7 
mered. ‘“ I am ashamed of myself.” 


She looked down at the foam. 


“ So extraordinary as all that?’ she 
asked, with her enchanting smile 
again. 

“So extraordinary,” said Singleton, 
“that if I told you, you would be 
angry with me.” 

She looked down at the foam dash- 
ing and boiling on the rocks. They 
seemed as entirely alone there as was 
the earliest aborigine who discovered 
the spot. 

“IT am never angry,” she murmured, 


“TI thought 
man!” 

“ I feel I have forfeited the right to 
call myself one.”’ 

“* Yes, indeed,” she assented. “ Please 
let us go back to the station at oncel™ 

He walked beside her humbly. 
“Will you ever pardon me? I am 
so sorry to have offended you,” hé 
said. 

“ Offended me!" 

“IT cannot be sorry to have—I m 


you were a gentle= 
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I can only be sorry to have given you 
cause for offence.” 

“Your explanation is 
your insult,” she declared. 

“ Worse?” 

“ Nothing 
cried. 

“I fancied you said it was—I mis- 
took you. I beg you to believe that I 
am as contrite as you could wish me to 
be. I am under your feet ; I daren’t 
look at you.” 

“ Oh, it will not kill you to look at 
me,’ she said. “ I am not so deadly.” 

“IT am not so sure of that,” he re- 
turned in a low voice. “ If you will 
give me that photograph back for a 
moment, I should like to write some- 
thing on it. Will you?” 

She withdrew it coldly, and taking 
out his pencil-case, and leaving a blank 
for her name, he wrote: “ Here was 
lost Miss ——’s good opinion, and 
Mr. Percy Singleton’s peace of mind.” 
He restored it to her respectfully. “I 
have been obliged to omit your name,”’ 
he said, “ but you know it is yours that 


than 


worse 


could be she 


worse,” 


is meant, and I assure you, I don’t 
exaggerate when I say how guilty I 


%” 


am. 


“TI am aware of no reason why I 
should conceal my name,” she replied ; 
““my name is ‘ Miss Lynwood,’ but I 
do not accept Mr. _ Singleton’s 
apology.” 

For the moment the young man’s 
faculties tottered. “ Lynwood” had 
she said? Could it be—was it possible 
that out of all the continent of America, 
the malignant humour of the Fates had 
thrown Bob’s fiancée in his path, to be 
kissed and insulted. And—hang it! 
—she had encouraged him. She had 
flirted with him ; not desperately, per- 
haps, but far too much for the girk 
who was going to be Bob’s wife in a 
week. He stared at her blankly. 

‘““I—I—Forgive the question,” he 
faltered, “ but your name is familiar 
tome. May I ask if you know a gen- 
tleman in Chicago called Robert—or 
* Bob ’—Collier? ”’ 

‘““I know him very well indeed,” she 
said. “He will be at the station to 
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meet me, and if I can point you out 
to him, I mean to tell him of your 
behaviour to me.” 

The world rocked about him. The 
bombshell had fallen, and, there, ‘no 
more could be said. He accompanied 
her to the platform speechlessly and 
they took their seats in the train. The 
deplorable agony on his countenance 
puzzled her; was he afraid? She 
would be sorry to think he was a 
coward, though it had nothing to do 
with her. She retired behind Puck, 
and when she put it aside, Singleton 
ingratiatingly offered her /udge. She 
declined it with chilly politeness. ‘He 
looked out through the window ; and 
wished he had never met her—wished 
he had met her before Bob had— 
wondered what the deuce was to be the 
end of it all. Not a nice wife for Bob, 
he decided ; a nice wife for himself, he 
thought madly, but—well, no, not a 
nice wife for himself, either, consider- 
ing she was engaged when she let him 
take her to Niagara and touch her 
hand. But how pretty, and—yes, 
a nice disposition, he would say, 
if she had only been free to coquet 
with him. Bother Bob! (What was 
this? — Heavens, it was Chicago. 
How many hours had passed while he 
looked at her. Had he slept, had he 
eaten, had he smoked, or had he lived 
on folly and on love? She was gather- 
ing up her scent-bottle, her books and 
her gloves. Somebody spoke. She 
gave a cry of pleasure, arid he per- 
ceived Bob Collier holding out his 
arms to her, and next they kissed. 
Collier could see him across her 
shoulder. 

“Percy, my dear old Percy!” he 
exclaimed. He wrung his hand and 
laughed with delight. Then he turned 
from him to the girl and laughed 
again. 

“Why, this is funny,” he declared, 
“you two have been travelling from 
New York together, and don’t know 
each other. Percy, let me introduce 
you to Miss Lynwood, the young lady, 
who, for the punishment of my sins, 
is to be my sister-in-law next week.” 
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“Why,' this is funny. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


E have had two plays on the 
London stage recently. which 
concern themselves with what 

is called the “conflict” between capital 
and labour, but might with more truth be 


described as the efforts of capital and 
labour to adjust their mutual interests. 
If these efforts were not so often reck- 
lessly blind there would be no “ conflict” 


at all. In “ The Head of the Firm” at 
the Vaudeville Mr. Leslie Faber, essaying 
the triple véles of dramatist-actor-mana- 
ger, produced his own adaptation of a 
play by the Danish playwright, Hjalmar 
Bergstrém, a comedy of distinctly modern 
interest; so admirably acted that, for 
that reason alone, it deserved a better 
success than it received. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife” is the other. It was 
first essayed at a series of matinées at the 
Duke of York’s, was transferred to the 
Haymarket for a week, and then for a 
final week at the Adelphi, which ended 
its career for the present, while in the 
full tide of a popular success, because 
several members of the very strong cast 
engaged for it were under contract to 
appear in other plays. The contrasted 
fortunes of these two productions is a 
most irritating fact, because I am not 
able to resist the temptation to ask once 
more the obviously unanswerable ques- 
tion: What do the playgoing public 
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like ? Here are two plays, both based on 
the same theme, both presenting to us 
the tragedy of suffering in labour wars, 
both exhibiting the unflinching antago- 
nism that carries these trials of endurance 
to the breaking point, and both showing 
the utter futility of such conflicts. More- 
over, both were exceptionally well cast, 
and yet one succeeded in interesting the 
public and the other did not. Possibly 
the cynic would say, “ Oh, there’s a love 
story, probably, in the success, and none 
in the failure.” Asa matter of fact, just 
the opposite is true. “Strife” has no love 
story, nothing that can rightly be called 
a plot; it is just a grim picture of a 
struggle for the mastery between two 
strong, determined, ruthless men, a 
managing director and a leader of the 
strikers—a struggle in which both believe 
they are right and both get thrown over 
at the last, the one by his co-directors, 
the other by the men he has championed. 
The one carries his company to the verge 
of ruin, the other his men and their 
families to the verge of starvation. 
“Strife” is a series of pictures—the board 
meeting; the foodless, fireless home of 
the striker ; a turbulent out-door meeting 
of the men; the final conference and 
settlement of the dispute—pictures that 
are a triumph of realism, immensely 
vivid and impressive, pictures that realise 


eras 
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the strength, the brutality, the futility of 
such struggles and the forces of character 
and opinion that dominate them. The 
colours are laid on lavishly, with a big 
brush, for broad effects. Mr. Norman 
McKinnel as John Anthony, chairman of 
the board, is a rock—hard, inflexible, 
inhuman, suggesting that curious resem- 
blance to a human being that some 
weather-beaten rocks possess. The men’s 
meeting at the crisis of the strike, with 
its impassioned speakers, the restless 
throbbing tumult of the mob, the shouts, 
the breathless silences—never was a 
more realistic picture of a great crowd 
swayed by intense emotions presented on 
the stage. They are as faithful as cine- 
matograph pictures plus sound. These 
are the elements that make “Strife.” 
Now, if we turn to “ The Head of the 
Firm,” we get into a very different 
atmosphere, the atmosphere of modern 
comedy. The resolute man of business 
is here, the man who knows his own 
mind and has no doubts about his aims 
or his course. He is the manager of 


Lydford Ironworks, and he is just as 


convinced as John Anthony in “Strife” 
that his way is the only way, and is just 
as determined to have it. But his 
antagonist is not labour so much as a 
crude, sentimental sympathy for labour 
on the part of certain idealists of his own 
class. We are not harrowed by pictures 
of want and suffering ; we observe only 
how such experiences have affected the 
wife and son of the owner of the works 
where the strikes have occurred. They 
have become believers in the divine rights 
of labour to “ enjoy the wealth it creates.” 
Their emotions have been touched deeply, 
and they take firm stand against the 
manager's schemes for the good of the 
business, schemes that take little account 
of sentiment. At first the idealists pre- 
vail and the manager resigns. But the 
workmen, suspicious of interference from 
the class socially above them, repudiate 
them and their sympathy, and in the 
end the manager is recalled, as he knew 
he would be, to run things his own way. 

It will be perceived that this is a 
comedy of character based on modern 
social and industrial conditions. It em- 
braces a love story between the resolute 
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manager and the vacillating owner’s 
daughter. Humorous relief is supplied 
by a mother and son from the ranks of 
the working class and by the worldly- 
wise comment and advice of a retired 
schoolmaster. As the conclusion of 
“Strife” is a satire on the futility of 
labour strikes, so that of “ The Head of 
the Firm” is a satire on any attempt to 
run a business on sentimental lines. But 
the latter has good claims to be classed 
as a drama, while the former is but a 
succession of moving tableaux. Both 
productions were admirably staged and 
acted. I cannot resist the conclusion 
that the success of “Strife’’ was due to 
its vivid realism, and the non-success of 
“ The Head of the Firm”’ to the fact that 
the general public care very little for 
industrial problems. Moreover, artistry 
in and of itself makes very little appeal. 
It is not enough to produce an artistic 
effect on the stage. You must do some- 
thing more—you must thrill an audience 
deeply or you must make it laugh con+ 
sumedly. 


“ Bevis,” Mr. Henry Hubert Davies’s 
new play at the Haymarket, has the 
latter quality, and will go far doubtless. 
The characters, with the exception of 
the lovers, are despicable as human 
beings, but the play is so bright and 
scintillating and the despicable personages 
get themselves into such embarrassing 
straits that we are forced to suspend 
judgment until, at least, the final curtain 
has fallen. As compared with “ The 
Head of the Firm,” “ Bevis” is a play of 
the very lightest intent and elaborated on 
a well-worn theme. Consider the charac- 
ters. Lord Bewdley is the young head of 
an old aristocratic family and impecu- 
nious to boot. He must marry money, say 
mother and uncle—or die, adds the 
uncle, callously. “(‘h, don’t count on 
that,” says the mother ; “ Bevis will out- 
live you.” Therefore, they give them- 
selves body and soul to Bevis’s marital 
settlement on terms satisfactory to them 
and their needs ; his happiness does not 
count in the least. Bevis is no saint and 
no sentimentalist, and has some indepen- 
dent initiative. Without a word to his 
relations he engages himself to Rachel, 
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a very pretty girl and sole heiress of 
Hopkins the big brewer. As soon as 
. they learn of it the mercenary mother 
and uncle set about wheedling the brewer 
for their shares in the marriage settle- 
ments, with the result that they disgust 
Hopkins—not easily disgusted, by the 
way—and he breaks off negotiations. 
Rachel, who really loves Bevis for him- 
self, tells him, to try him, that her father 
will disown her if she marries him, and 
Bevis caddishly answers that he can’t go 
against his family. So love’s young 
dream turns to ashes; but it must be con- 
fessed that the atmosphere is very un- 
congenial to any sort of passion except 
money-grubbing. However, when he has 
nearly lost Rachel, our ‘young Marquis, 
who has an inherited feeling that 
“‘neblesse”” does “oblige,” discovers that 
she is very necessary to him, and per- 
suades a certain Mrs. Pym, a society 
widow “on the make,” delightfully 


played by Miss Lottie Venne, to take a 
cottage on the river at his expense and 
invite his mother and uncle and Mr. and 
Miss Hopkins and himself for a week-end. 
The situation thus created really belongs 


to farce, but the play is kept on the 
higher level by consummate acting, the 
honours of which belong to Miss Hen- 
rietta Watson especially. Her icy hauteur 
is something to be long remembered. 
After two acts, in which Bevis and 
Rachel remain at cross-purposes, Mr. 
Davies has pity on them, but the third 
act drags a little before they come to 
understand each other, and the means by 
which this is brought about is not one 
of the author’s happiest inventions. But 
the play is packed with droll conceits, 
and we can pardon a little lapse at the 
end. Mr. Davies has written a most 
amusing comedy, though his society 
characters are scandalous representatives 
of our aristocracy. In real life the driv- 
ing of these hard bargains is usually left 
to the solicitors. ‘“ Bevis” is undoubt- 
edly the best thing Mr. A. E. Matthews 
has done, and Miss Madge Titheradge’s 
Rachel is the one thoroughly sympa- 
thetic part in the play. 


At the Adelphi, the last week in 
March, was produced a new one-act 
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piece by Mr. Arthur Eckersley, who had 
already shown that he possesses dramatic 
invention and facility in construction. 
“A Boy’s Proposal” has a distinctly 
original and humorous situation. Tom, 
fourteen years of age, with youthful 
perspicuity has discovered his uncle 
Augustus’s infatuation for a certain Lady 
Pilkington, a widow, and in boyish dis- 
gust at his uncle’s shy reluctance to put 
his fortune to the test has undertaken to 
hurry matters forward by sending a 
written proposal to the lady, imitating 
his uncle’s handwriting and signing his 
name. Unfortunately for Tom’s scheme, 
Lady Pilkington declines the offer, and 
on receipt of her letter the amazed and 
outraged uncle is not long in discovering 
the author of this most distressing piece 
of impertinence. So he hales the reluc- 
tant Tom to the lady’s presence to ex- 
plain and apologise. He had better 
have left matters as they were, for Lady 
Pilkington has reconsidered and is now 
disposed to say Yes. In fact, she has just 
told Augustus that she really meant Yes, 
when the hapless Tom bursts into the 
room and makes the explanation he was 
brought there for the purpose of making, 
to the utter dismay of the bashful wooer 
and the humiliation and grief of the lady. 
Thus, you perceive, Mr. Eckersley creates 
an interesting and amusing contretemps, 
and one from which it is difficult to extri- 
cate his characters except by some coup 
de thédtre. He does it, however, most 
plausibly, and thereby proves the posses- 
sion of both dramatic instinct and re- 
source. He is fortunate, too, in having 
so precocious an actor as Master Philip 
Tonge for the part of Tom, for the bur- 
den of the clever little piece is on his 
shoulders and he carries it through with 
admirable poise and appreciation. The 
play was well received, and Mr. Eckersley 
should feel every encouragement to try at 
more ambitious work. 


The last play presented at “ The After- 
noon Theatre ” was a three-act modern— 
very modern—comedy by Mr. Seymour 
Obermer, entitled, ‘‘ The House of Bond- 
age.” In this instance the “bondage” 
came of the inequality of the English 
divorce laws, and the play is a very 
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patent plea for putting the wife on the 
same plane as the husband. But, how- 
ever we may view that question, I cannot 
think that such a play as “‘ The House of 
Bondage” will affect public opinion one 
way or the other. What effect it does 
have is likely to be quite the opposite to 
that intended by the author. If we ask 
ourselves what are the conditions which 
would make the surest appeal to our 
sense of justice in equalising the status 
of both parties to the marriage contract, 
we should picture the not exceptional 
case of a wife whose affections have been 
crushed by the perverse infidelities of a 
husband and yet unable to free herself 
from the galling tie unless he commits 
an act of cruelty or deserts her. As soon 
as we introduce into the situation the 
further condition that it is not alone 
freedom she seeks, but liberty to contract 
another marriage, the unhappy wife— 
most unreasonably, let us admit—appears 
to forfeit our sympathy. The world is 
very largely composed of callous cynics 
who instinctively conclude that a neg- 
lected wife’s love for another man is the 


cause and not the consequence of the 
marital rupture, and then turn a deaf ear 


to her plaints. This may be illogical, 
but a dramatist must take account of it. 
In “ The House of Bondage” we discover 
that Lady Joan Meredith is in love with 
a certain Dr. Bertrand and he with her, 
while Lady Joan’s husband, Sir Vincent, 
has had for years a liaison with the 
Duchess of Banff. The wrong pairs have 
mated ; that is all, but it is enough to 
make a mess of the domestic life of the 
Merediths and a_ full-bodied social 
scandal. What’s to do? The Duchess 
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and Meredith have solved it quite con- 
tentedly, but’ Lady Joan and Paul 
Bertrand are more squeamish. For the 
two with a conscience it is a deadlock. 
They all discuss it quite amiably, how- 
ever. Sir Vincent has the most accom- 
modating spirit. He says to his wife 
practically: “ I’ve done everything, you 
know, to help you get a divorce except 
strike you and, hang it! a gentleman 
can’t do that. The solution is in your 
own hands, you know. Why don’t you 
go off with Bertrand, and then I can get 
the divorce.”” Now, perhaps, it is possible 
to understand why “ The House of Bond- 
age” raises one’s gorge. We may think 
these things, but we do not say them 
quite so brutally. We may tolerate two 
characters on the stage who are engaged 
in a liaison, but when they discuss their 
relations quite frankly before us, it is 
embarrassing, to say the least. We may 
realise that an unfaithful husband 
would not tear his hair in anguish if his 
wife followed his example, but it makes 
the flesh creep to hear him coolly but 
earnestly pointing out to her that easy 
way out of the imbroglio. The truth is 
that, in spite of a most finished produc- 
tion by thoroughly competent artists, it 
is impossible to feel any real interest in 
the characters or their fortunes. The 
situations are too unlikely, too repulsive 
in a sense, to command our sympathy, 
and when, finally, Sir Vincent, having 
received the news that he is to be offered 
a place in the Cabinet, assures his wife 
that his first duty will be to secure a 
change in the divorce laws of the country, 
this climax seems to approach danger- 
ously near the ridiculous. 
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Everybody was stooping down and gazing at something. 


FOUR STORIES. 


Adapted from the French. 


I1.—THE TIMID MAN. 


HIS morning, coming down from 
breakfast at my hotel, | met 


my lawyer accompanied by a 
gentleman of timid aspect. My law- 
yer spoke to me: “Allow me to 
present to you, M. Rouffat, one 
of my good clients, who arrived last 
night with an introduction from our 
mutual friend, Doctor Huchard. 

“Such as you see him, M. Rouffat 
has just come out of prison, where he 
has passed seven years—through an 
error, it is true.” 

M. Rouffat smiled with a nervous 
smile. 

I exchanged a handshake with him 
and a few sentences. In spite of his 
timidity and awkwardness, I noticed 
that M. Rouffat wore an air of impor- 
tance, an air of considering himself 
not quite like the rest of the world. 


Now that he was free it was plain that 
it was not displeasing to him to have 
been in prison. On the contrary, he 
appeared to be proud of the fact and 
to consider himself a personality on the 
strength of it. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I have been 
the victim of an error of justice ; and 
I have lived in prison seven years. It 
is incredible, is it not?” 

My lawyer said: “Are you going 
into the smoking-room? ” 

~ re 

“Well, let us all go there. M. 
Rouffat will tell us his history. It 
is pretty startling, my friend. You 
might make a story out of it.” 

In the smoking-room I ordered 
some cigars, and after a moment 
M. Rouffat commenced his story. 

“Some years ago I lived in a little 
village on the Boulogne road. One 
morning, when I was taking my 
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habitual stroll, I remarked, not without 
surprise, at some steps in front of me, 
a group of peasants, among whom 
strutted a gendarme and gesticulated 
three gentlemen in black. 

‘““ Everybody was stooping down and 
gazing at something which I could 
not see upon the ground. 

_“ A carriage, a sort of hired landau, 
very old and dilapidated, stood on the 
road by the side of the group. 

“ This assemblage excited my curio- 
sity, because the road was usually 
deserted, and as a general rule one 
met there only farm carts and bicy- 
clists. It was because of its solitude 
that I had chosen it, and because it 
was bordered with very fine old elms. 

“As I advanced, the group became 
more animated, and the coachman of 
the landau began to talk eagerly to 
the gendarme. 

““* Some affair of a boundary,’ I 
thought, ‘or perhaps there has been 
a duel.’ 

‘And I approached the group, in- 
wardly tickled by the hope that the 
last hypothesis would prove correct. 

“I had lived in the little village 
for a short time only, and I knew no 
one there, being very timid by nature, 
and on principle flying the company 
of men, among whom I have only met 
with treachery and misfortune. 

“ Outside this daily walk on the little- 
frequented road, I remained all day 
shut up in my house, reading or occu- 
pied with my modest garden, which 
was protected by high trees and a wall 
from the curiosity of my neighbours. 

“Not only was I not popular with 
the villagers, but to tell the truth, I 
was totally unknown, save to the post- 
man who occasionally wanted my 
signature to a registered letter. I 
am telling you all this so that you will 
be able to understand my story. 

‘“I approached the group, in the 
silent and prudent manner in which 
I accomplish all the acts of my life, 
and, without attracting the attention of 
anyone, I penetrated into the midst of 
these queer people who were so intent 
on watching I knew not what. 
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“And then a frightful spectacle, a) 
spectacle I had not dreamed of) 
offered itself to me. 

“On the grass lay a corpse, the 
corpse of a beggar, to judge by the 
rags which served him for covering. 
His skull was one red wound. The 
grass was sodden and trampled in the 
place where the man lay. 

“*My God!” I cried. 

“And in order not to fall—so weak 
did I suddenly feel myself—I had to 
clutch desperately at the tunic of the 
gendarme. i 

“Tam a poor thing of a man, and I 
have never been able to support the 
sight of blood. At such a moment 
my veins empty themselves, my head 
turns, my ears sing, my legs tremble, 
and I see a myriad of stars dance 
before my eyes. 

“It is a very rare thing that this 
attack passes off without fainting. 

“When I was young, it was not 
even necessary for me to see blood, it 
was sufficient for me to think of it to 
fall into a syncope. 

“Before this corpse, by a tremendous 
exercise of my will, by a violent con- 
centration of my energies, I did not 
absolutely faint. But I had become 
very pale ; my temples, my hands, my 
feet were icy cold and my whole body 
perspiredi—I wanted to fly the place. 

““* Pardon,’ said one of the men in 
black coats, placing his hand roughly 
on my shoulder. ‘Who are you?’ 

“I told him my name. 

““* Where do you live?’ 

““In the village.’ 

“* And why have you come here? 


- What are you doing here?’ 


“* T was taking a walk, according to 
my daily habit . I saw a group 
of people . I wanted to know 
what it meant. But excuse me, it 
affects me too much... I must 
go.’ 


“He pointed to the corpse. ‘Do 
you know this man?” 

“* Not at all,’ I stammered. 
should I know him? ... I 
know anyone here . . 
here such a short time.’ 


‘ How 
do not 
. I have been 
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“The man in the black coat threw 


» me a glance, a glance like a flash of 


© lightning. 


2 eee He 
*s 


“* You do not know this man? And 


"yet when you see him you become as 
| a sheet? 


You nearly faint? 
Do you think 


You 


tremble? that is 


natural?’ 

“*T am like that. 
fault . 
or death . 
thing. 
menon.’ 

“The man in black laughed and 
said,‘ Good ! now we are going to have 
some science. I expected as much. 
But that defence is rather a played- 
out one. It is a clear case, however.’ 

“ And addressing the gendarme, he 
said, ‘ Arrest that man.’ 

“In vain I tried to stammer out my 
protestations ‘But I am innocent — 
I am a poor thing of a man. I 
have never done harm to anyone. I 
faint at nothing . . . anything makes 
me faint.’ 

“I was not listened to. The man 
in black had turned back to his con- 
sideration of the corpse, and the gend- 
arme, to silence me, dug me in the 
back with his knuckles. 

“My case was clear. During the 
two months that it lasted I could 
never succeed in explaining satisfac- 
torily my paleness and my emotion at 
the sight of the corpse. ~All the 
demonstrations I made went, it ap- 
peared, contrary to the most accepted 
criminal theories. Far from serving 
me they reinforced the evidence the 
authorities considered they had of my 
crime. My denials were taken by the 
psychologists as rare proofs of my 
callousness. I was declared cowardly, 
vile, incoherent, clumsy. They said 
that I was a vulgar assassin and an 
unsympathetic one. Every day they 
demanded my head. 

“ At the trial the whole village wit- 
nessed against me. Everyone spoke 
of my sly ways, my unsociability, my 
furtive morning walks—walks evidently 
carefully planned in view of the crime 
I was preparing to commit with such 


It is not my 
. . I can neither look at blood 
. I faint at a mere no- 
It is a psychological pheno- 
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refinement of ferocity. The postman 
pretended that I received mysterious 
correspondence. There was a sensa- 
tion in court when the police announced 
that they had discovered among my 
books, ‘Crime and Punishment,’ by 
Tolstoy. But all these were nothing 
to the accusing cry of my paleness 
and emotion at the sight of the corpse. 

“ And these so confessed my crime, 
so shouted it aloud, that my own 
counsel himself did not want to plead 
innocence. He pleaded irresponsi- 
bility, sudden mania, involuntary 
crime. He declared that I was a 
victim to every kind of madness, even 
that I was hysterical and epileptic. 
In a sublime peroration, he implored 
the jury not to pronounce me guilty 
and condemn me to death, and he 
asked with tears of pity—he demanded 
—that I should be shut up for the rest 
of my miserable life in a madhouse 
safe from my own dangerous mania. 

“I was condemned to death, amid 
the applause of everyone concerned. 

“ But it happened that the President 
of the Republic was kind enough to 
exchange the scaffold for a sentence 
of penal servitude for life. 

“And I should still be in prison, 
gentlemen, if last year, the real 
assassin, prompted by remorse, had 
not confessed his crime.” 

Having ceased, M. Rouffat looked 
at himself complacently in the glass. 
“ Yes, truly,” he seemed to say, “I 
am a noble victim. These are adven- 
tures which do not happen to every- 
one.” And then he described his 
seven years of torture to us. 

I pitied him very much. And 
wishing to cheer him up, in associa- 
ting with his misfortunes those of other 
victims of human justice, I said: 
“ Alas ! sir, you are not the only one 
upon whom society has fallen heavily. 
The unhappy Dreyfus also had a 
frightful experience. . . .” 

But at this name, the eyes of M. 
Rouffat lit with a ferocious hatred. 
“Oh, Dreyfus,” he said savagely, 
‘“‘ That is not at all the same thing.” 

“ And why?” 
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“Because Dreyfus is a _ traitor. 
Because he is a_ hateful criminal. 
Because for the honour of justice, 
religion, our native land, Dreyfus was 
not compelled to complete to the 
bitter end a punishment which was only 
too slight for his crime. That is why, 
sir.”’ 

My solicitor burst out laughing. 
“ You see,” he said, “1 told you you 
would find my client interesting.” 

But M. Rouffat had risen to his feet 
and, glaring at us both, he left the 
room furiously. 


II1—THE MILLIONAIRE. 


ENRY JONES, tired with having 
tramped all day, sat down on 


the grass by the side of the’ 


road, his head in the shade, his feet 
in the ditch. The sun beat down 
fiercely and the heat was stifling. 

He took from his back a ragged 
—bag full of pebbles, counted out the 
pebbles, placing them in a line in front 


of him, with gravity and respect, and 
said : 

“The total is correct. 
got ten millions. 
curious. 
for I am not a miser, still my ten 


I have still 
It is really very 
In vain I give to everyone, 


millions 
lions |” 

He wiped his forehead. 

“Ten millions are very heavy to 
carry! My shoulders are quite sore. 

“ If only my wife were still alive ! 
But she. is dead, dead through too 
much wealth. And my son is dead 
too. . . . Howtired Iam! No one 
believes that millionaires are some- 
times very much to be pitied. Thus 
I—I have ten millions—it is quite 
certain, because here they are in my. 
bag—and yet here I am on the road 
just like a tramp. It is incompre- 
hensible.” 

He caressed his feet, which were 
bare and swollen through tramping. 

“ True,” he continued, “there are 
times when I should ‘like to be a poor 
man better, a poor devil of a tramp 


never get less. Ten mil- 
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like I met on the road without a 
copper, living on the charity of the 
passers-by.” 

Henry Jones was almost naked ; 
his clothes were ragged, or not merely 
ragged, but rather strips and morsels 
of patches and dust. He had scraps 
of straw, scraps of wool and feathers 
in his head and beard. 

Having searched in his pocket, he 
drew out a crust, hard and black like 
a piece of coal, and he ate it slowly, 
methodically. Under his teeth the 
bread sounded like stone. 

From time to time he 
eating, and said :— 

“What I don’t understand is this : 
I have ten millions. . . . They are 
there ready to my hand. I can spend 
them when I want, and I should be 
foolish not to spend them, seeing that 
they renew themselves as fast as they 
are touched. I give alms to the poor 
along the road, to the children, to the 
old men, to the pretty girls. I throw 
them to the four corners of the land 
and sea. I never reach the end of 
them. And yet never can I manage 
to get any other bread: than this I am 
eating now. It is not good bread. 
It smells of mud and dirt. Even the 
pigs would refuse it. There is some- 
thing in this that I don’t understand 
at all.” 

He shook his head, and between 
two bites he repeated : 

*““ Well, anyhow, I have ten millions, 
that is certain; here they are, I 
can touch them and see them. Fancy 
being so rich, and not to be able to 
sleep in a bed, and always to be 
pushed aside by men, and bitten by 
dogs . . . really it is unbelievable ! 
Certainly the world doesn’t go as it 
should.” 

Having finished his crust, Henry 
Jones stretched himself on the edge of 
the ditch and went to sleep. 

That day he was picked up by a 
policeman on the road, where he 
slept dreaming, probably, of wonderful 
palaces and tables loaded with food. 

And as he had no apparent means 
of subsistence, and his replies had an 


stopped 
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“The total is correct; I have still got ten millions.” 
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incoherence unusual with his class, the 
police treated him as a drunkard, 
perhaps an assassin, and finally took 
him to the town, where he was thrown 
into a cell. 

After undergoing many _interro- 
gations and inquiries on his past, 
he was sent to prison, where he fell 
ill and was passed on to the hospital, 
where he only just escaped dying. 

His health regained, the doctor 
diagnosed mental derangement, and 
ordered his admission to an asylum. 

Henry Jones remained gentle and 
polite, tried to excuse himself as best 
he could for the trouble he was giving, 
and, speaking of his ten millions in 
carefully chosen terms, offered to give 
a large sum for the benefit of the 
asylum. No one listened to him, to 
his surprise, and people were even 
rude to him. The heavy doors of 
the madhouse closed upon him. 

In his new career of madman, 
Henry Jones showed himself gentle, 
amenable, useful and sensible. Se- 
questered at first, after two years of 
observation, during which no crisis 
intervened, he was at last left more 
or less free to go about the place. I 
understand that they made a sort of 
servant of him, giving him all kinds 
of hard work. They even employed 
him sometimes on tasks which required 
a certain amount of moral responsi- 
bility, and he acquitted himself well, 
with intelligence and honesty. 

In the first few days of his incar- 
ceration he often spoke of his ten 
millions, with all kinds of hints and 
promises. When he saw one of his 
comrades in trouble he would say: 

“Don’t despair. Have courage ! 
The day when I go out of this place 
I shall go and find my ten millions, 
and I shall give you one of them.” 

He had in that way distributed 
more than a hundred millions. 

But soon this mania diminished and 
ended by disappearing, to the extent 
that even little traps set him by the 
doctors failed to catch him. 

If the physician took his memory 
back skilfully to the cause of his 


former delusions, Henry would smile 
and shrug his shoulders, as if saying, 
“Yes, I was mad once; I believed in 
the reality of those ten millions ; but 
to-day I know very well they were 
only pebbles.” 

During many years he never once 
returned to the subject. 

Everyone thought him cured, and 
at last it became a question of setting 
him free. He himself, taken with 
longing for the roads and the open air 
again, begged many times for freedom, 
but the doctor still hesitated. 

One morning they sent for him, for 
a last trial. The physician was there, 
graver than usual, and some of the 
attendants of the asylum. 

“Henry Jones,” said the physician ; 
“TI am going to sign your order of 
release. But first I have some ques- 
tions to ask you. Try to answer 
them.” 

Madmen have sometimes wonderful 
instinct. Henry Jones saw a hostile 
gleam in the doctor’s eyes. He felt 
that these people were all united to 
make him fall into a trap. He had a 
sudden idea. 

““ Doctor,” he said, “ I want to speak 
to you alone for one second.” 

And when the others had gone, he 
said : 

“Doctor, I must go away from this 
place ; it is absolutely necessary, and 
somehow I feel that you don’t want 
me to. (Well, listen ; if I leave I will 
give you a million.” 

“ Really?” 

“Yes, I swear it, doctor. And 
if a million is not enough—well, I will 
give you two.” 

““ Where are these millions?” 

“They are in a place I know of, 
doctor, at the foot of a tree, under a 
big stone. And they ought to have 
made more by this time. Tut, hush! 
here are the attendants coming back.” 

And the same evening Henry Jones 
went back to the madmen’s quarter 
and groaned to his companions: 

“It is no use. I am too rich. 
They don’t like me because I am 
too rich!” 
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Ill.—MR. TART. 


N Switzerland the other day, I 
was climbing the stairs of my 
hotel to dress for dinner, when 

someone behind me on the staircase 
called me. 

“Mr. Brown .:. Hi.,. Gow 

Mr. Brown . . . one moment.” 

I turned round. It was Mr. Tart, 

who, dressed for riding, with a flower 


atta 
P ~ 
v 


“ Ah, my dear Mr. Brown,’ 


in his buttonhole, had just returned 
from an excursion. 

“Ha, good evening,” he said; “I 
am very pleased to see you, dear Mr. 
Brown—very pleased.” 

And squeezing my hand hard enough 
to break it, he repeated, smilingly, 
“Very pleased, very pleased. Ah, 
you cannot imagine how sympathetic 
you are to me just now, Mr. Brown. 
Really you are my best friend . . 
besides, to-day, I feel as if I love all 
the world.” 

These effusions on the part of Mr. 
Tart astonished me beyond words. 


15! 


He was not in the habit of scattering 
compliments of kind, Mr. Tart. 

Quite the contrary. 

He was a little dried up, nervous 
man, with an insolent voice, who 
showed irritation at the merest trifle. 
He was the nightmare of the hotel. 

Not a meal that was not disturbed 
by his discussions, and his arguments. 
He was never satisfied with anything. 
He grumbled at the bread, at the 


==" 


fee es 


" he said, stretching himself. 


meat, at the waiters, at his neighbours. 
He was a daily torture to all of us. 
And now, all of a sudden, he exhibited 
an affectionate gaiety, and his face, 
generally lowering, shone like that of a 
happy lover’s. 

What had happened to him? I was 
curious to know. 

“Then you have had a pleasant 
excursion, Mr. Tart?” I said. 

“ Excellent, my dear Mr. Brown, 

. excellent . . . oh, delightful.” 

And as we wefe at this moment at 
the door of his room, he said to me: 
“Will you do me a great kindness? 
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Come in for a moment . . . just one 
moment. I want to tell you about 
my excursion. I want to tell some 
dear friend like you, dear Mr. Brown.” 

I like original people who show 
an extravagant unexpectedness—what 
scientists call “‘ degenerates.” They 
have this virtue, that they are not 
like anyone else. Take a _ mad- 
man, for instance—I mean a free 
madman, such. .as we meet only 
too seldom in life—he is an oasis in 
a drab and dourgeois existence. 

And I accepted Mr. Tart’s invita- 
tion. And we entered his room. 

He pointed me out a chair eagerly, 
and took a couch himself. 

“Ah! my dear Mr. Brown,” he 
said, stretching himself out luxuriously. 

“ You do not know how happy I am 

. . happy ... happy. I have a 
weight less on my brain, on my con- 
science, on my heart. I am free once 
more. 

“I feel myself light, volatile, 
feather-like. I seem to have waked up 
from a long terrible nightmare. And 
around me there is light . . . light.” 

“And what has happened to you so 
extraordinary?” 

His face beaming, his arms hanging 
easily by his side, curled up like a 
purring cat, Mr. Tart replied :-— 

“Dear Mr. Brown .. . dear sir, 
I have killed a man. ...I have 
killed a man.” 

On my movement of surprise, Mr. 
Tart imposed silence with a gesture 
of his hand. 

“Do not cry out, and do not inter- 
rupt me. Let me tell you the joy 
that has befallen me through having 
killed . . . through having killed a 
man.” 

And in little phrases, brief and 
halting, he spoke. 

““ My dear Mr. Brown, I am a suf- 
ferer from chronic pharyngitis. It 
has up to now resisted every treatment. 
This year my doctor ordered me the 
baths of this place. I came to take 
the baths. The first time I entered 
the bathing hall, the cabinet that was 
reserved for me was already occu- 


pied. There was a man there. His 
nose, his mouth, his chin buried in the 
mouth of the tube they make you 
inhale from, he inhaled determinedly. 
I could not see him very plainly. I 
could enly see an immense forehead, 
bald and mountainous, like a wide 
road between two sandhills. 

“Such as I saw him he seemed to 
me a disgustingly vulgar person. I 
had to wait three quarters of an hour. 
That made me angry, and I promised 
myself to arrive earlier next day. The 
next day when I did arrive, the man 
was there again. The following day, 
I arrived earlier . . . he was there. 
‘ Ah, it is too much,’ I said ; ‘ he lives 
in the place.’ And I began to hate 
him with a terrible hatred ... you 
cannot imagine how I hated him. 

“This hate increased, grew stronger 
day by day. You will not believe me, 
but it is true ; not once for twenty-five 
days, not one single time, did I find 
the apparatus free. The first thing I 
saw on entering the place was this 
enormous bald forehead. And _ this 
forehead seemed to laugh at me... . 
yes, it seemed to laugh at me. | 
should never have believed that a 
simple bald forehead could have con- 
tained so much provocation with such 
a few hairs. This forehead obsessed 
me. I saw it everywhere. I saw 
nothing else. Many times, I had to 
reason with myself, I had to restrain 
myself not to arm myself with a 
hammer and... my life became 
intolerable. 

“Ah, dear Mr. Brown, I knew, 
during those twenty-five days, the 
strange torture of wishing to kill this 
man, and not daring to. It wag 
a horrible suffering. To escape from 
this feeling, if only for a few hours, 
I took my excursion this morning. I 
set out early. I had a good guide, 
a good horse. The morning was 
beautiful. But the mountains were 
terrible, they awoke only ideas of 
death . . . far from distracting me 
from my thoughts, they made me sad- 
der. At a certain place, the idea 
came to me to leave the horse in 
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charge of the guide, and I mounted a 
little track. It was a rough climb. 
Twenty times I thought I should fall 
into the gulf. 

““ Suddenly; I came face to face with 
a man who was descending . . . ah, 
heavens | it was my man, the man of 
the bath... . 

“My blood turned in my veins. 
At the precise point of our meeting, 
the path was so narrow that it was 
impossible for two people to pass one 
another without mutual help and great 
ae 

“* Give me your hand," I said to 
my man, ‘and take great care... 
the place is dangerous and the abyss 
is deep.’ And as he held out his 
hand to me, the imbecile, the triple 
imbecile | with one shove 1 made him 
fall. He fell. 

“ Oh, the delight of it all! And how 
smiling and beautiful the mountains 
looked afterwards |! 

“*Good evening,’ I cried after 
him. And he disappeared into the 
abyss.” 

Mr. Tart rose. 

““ So you see,” he said, after a short 
silence, “everything is all right. I 
have no blood on my hands nor my 


clothes. He won't go and tell that 
little story. I am happy . . . happy 
. . happy.” 


Then looking at his watch : “ But it 
is late. Go and dress for dinner, 
because I am going to be jolly to- 
night. (We will have champagne, 
plenty of it. . . I feel I shall be a 
success at the dinner table.” 

“ And to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow? Well, to-morrow I 
shan’t see that bald forehead again. 
And I shall take my bath in com- 
fort.” 

And smiling gaily, the little gentle- 
man waved me rather dazed to the 
door. 

IV.—THE CAB. 
HAT night, towards three o'clock 
T in the morning, I awoke in 
a cab which rolled slowly down 
an unknown street. How, since when, 
why was I in this cab? Mysteries, 
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triple mysteries ! 
doubt, I turned out my pockets, up 
to the last penny. 

There remained to me _ eighteen 
pence and a tram ticket. How to pay 
the cabman? 

I interviewed him with an anguished 


Taken with a crueb 


spirit. In a far-away voice, with the 
resigned spirit of one of Ibsen's heroes, 
he told me that for two hours and 
forty-five minutes he had disturbed 
my sleep with expeditions which had 
varied between Regent's Park and 
Fleet Street. I could not decently 
offer him eighteen pence and a tram 
ticket. There was only one thing to 
do. I said to myself, I must keep the 
cab until I touch some money. 

And I went to sleep again, the sleep 
of the just, after telling him to drive 
me anywhere ‘he liked. 

The day having arrived, I had 
myself driven to different friends and 
relations, with the interesting intention 
of wishing them a happy new year. 

I was invited to breakfast and then 
to lunch. My cab waited at the door. 
It looked distinguished. 

By the evening I had collected only 
a sovereign, and a few new year’s 
presents which loaded up the cab. I 
looked as if I was a messenger deliver- 
ing goods for one of the big shops. 

The cabman at this juncture wanted 
to be paid, under the pretext that he 
and his horse were dying of hunger, 
but I told him: 

“ That, my good friend, is not my 
business. I engaged you by the hour, 
and I shall pay you when I have 
done with you.” 

Resigned, he did not insist. I saw 
him take a reef in his belt, and in the 
horse’s girth, and off we went again. 

The second day affairs were not 
brilliant. The pound of the day be- 
fore had gone in feeding myself and 
a few drinks. 

My cabman grew visibly thinner. 
His horse hardly had the strength to 
run over anyone. They had neither of 
them eaten for twenty-four hours. 

For the rest, here is, day by day, 
the diary of the sombre drama ! 
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The cabman, at this juncture, wanted to be paid. 


Third day: No luck. Visited seve- 
ral editors, and different newspapers ; 
touched three -and-sixpence. Not 
enough to nourish man or beast. 

Fourth day: “I have taken you 
by the hour,” I say to the supplicating 
cabman. “I have the right to keep 
you: shut up! I have at least twenty- 
five shillings’ worth of presents here. 
It is not very much, but more than 
your cab is worth.” Weather, foggy. 

Fifth day: The last provisions 
are exhausted. The coachman has 
eaten the handle of his whip, and the 
candles out of his lamps. There only 
remains a piece of whiplash and his 
gloves. He floats about in his great 
coat like an empty balloon. His horse 
is diaphanous ; its skeleton can be seen 
without the help of the X rays. I goto 
my editor, who still owes me half a 
month’s salary. 

Touched six pounds, but I still owe 
nearly ten. I decide to offer this, 
however, to the cabman, but I meet an 


old friend who borrows a fiver from 
me. “(What the deuce!" he says ; 
“the cabby is not your father, is he?” 

Sixth day: ... What to do? Each 
hour my debt increases by half a 
crown. The die is cast. I must keep 
the cab. I am a prisoner. Who 
knows), I may win a prize in a lottery |! 

Seventh day: . . . I learn from a 
friend that my aunt is very ill. 
An inheritance in prospect. I shall 
wait till she is dead, and then I shall 
pay the cabman. I have only one 
fear, and that is that neither the horse 
nor the cabman may live till then. 

Eighth day:... My aunt is dead. 
Long live my aunt! She has left me 
a thousand pounds. 

Ninth day: ... I tear to the solici- 
tor’s to touch something on account. 
I hasten to pay the cabman, to whom 
I owe something like thirty pounds. 
But coming out of the office. I find 
him dead on his seat. As to the horse, 
it has gone mad. I am sorry. 
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By JAMES SCOTT. 


NGENUITY of an ordinary kind 
is always interesting, but when 
it takes the form of mechanical 

puzzles it becomes more so. This 
may be accounted for, I suppose, by 
the reason that more skill is required 
to devise a puzzle than is needed in 
the display of other forms of ingen- 
uity. A puzzle, to deserve attention, 
must be so constructed as to defy even 
the closest examination ; and, whilst 
easily separating when undone in the 
proper manner, must appear to the 
casual manipulator as a solid article, 
which seems to require violent treat- 
ment before its parts will yield. 

For some time I have interested 
myself in the collection of information 
relating to puzzles made of wood—a 
material which, on account of its ex- 
treme suitability for the purpose, is 


almost always employed in this con- 
nection. 
A neat and unassuming kind of 


puzzle is that shown in No. 1. It con- 
sists, apparently, of merely a painted 
ball ; and to the uninitiated it is a very 
difficult matter to hit on its secret. 
When told that it contains snuff, the 


inquisitive person examining it may 
begin endeavouring to pull it apart. If 
a little finger be pressed on a particular 
flower-centre, however, there slides out 
from one portion of the ball a small 
cylindrical box, as depicted. A draw- 
ing is given, portraying the appearance 
which would be presented were the 
ball cut into halves along the middle 
of the snuff-box. 

The cigar- cabinet illustrated in 
No. 2 would be too tantalising an 
article to most people for use in the 
direction implied by its name ; but as 
a clever device it would be worth the 
attention of the smoker. 

I can best explain its constfuction 
by supposing that we are about to 
close the article. It may be seen 
opened in the upper part of the illus- 
tration. 

The top case would be pushed down 
over the lower case, the arrangement 
of the slits in both portions of the 
cabinet permitting this to be done very 
easily. 

The dovetails in the bottom edges 
of the upper case would then fit into 
the smaller grooves in the base-board. 


- I-A TRICKY SNUFF-BOX. 
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A longer groove crosses each pair of 
smaller ones at right angles, and within 
each long groove slides a “ dovetail ” 
rod. (When these rods are pushed 
flush with the base-board, they slide 
through the projecting dovetails of the 
upper case, and thus prevent it from 
being withdrawn upwards. The grain- 
ing of the wood conceals the beauti- 
fully neat joints in the base-board. 

The vase illustrated in No. 3 is a 
genuinely ingenious device. Its me- 
chanism is too complicated to be fully 
described here, but the principle of its 
action may be stated. To all appear- 
ance it is only an ordinary-looking 
vase composed of wood. (When asked 
to alter its shape, the person who has 
been requested to perform that appa- 
rently impossible task stares inquiringly 
at the demand. It is, however, really 
capable of being transformed into the 
extremely different kind of receptacle 
shown in the lower half of No. 3. 

In order to accomplish so curious a 
result, a slight turn is given fo the 
neck of the vase, and then a black 
lead pencil, or a pen, thrust through 
a small hole in the hollow of the 
neck. When this has been done, the 
pencil may be regarded as completing, 
with the assistance of the internal 
mechanism, a kind of umbrella, the 
pencil performing the function of an 
umbrella stick. By pushing the pencil 
still further downward, the fluted 
portion of the vase opens out like an 
inverted “gamp,” and the neck is 
simultaneously released, and will sub- 
sequently form the bottom of the bowl. 

For the purpose of conveying as 
clear an understanding of this clever 
invention as possible, I may state that 
when the article is in the condition 
shown in the upper half of the illus- 
tration, there is behind each slit (which 
divides every pair of ridges, or outer 
ribs) a hidden curved rib, the whole 
number of hidden ribs forming a 
second, and concealed, bow] within the 
vase. Consequently, as the outer 
ridges open umbrella - fashion, the 
inner ones, which are very thin, fill up 
the spaces between them, thus prevent- 


FIG. 2.—A TANTALISING CIGAR CABINET. 


ing the bowl from being a mere con- 
trivance of open-work. 

It is a relief for me to describe the 
construction of the puzzle No. 4, on 
account of its being quite easily done. 
The contrivance resembles a stoutly- 
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turned pillar, composed of a pair of 
eggcup-shaped halves hinged together. 
The solution is effected by turning the 
lower rim A (in the stem of the egg- 
cup, as it were), whereupon an inner 
metal rod, bent to conform to the in- 
terior shape of the egg-cup, has its top 
end released from a catch which is 
fitted to the top inverted egg-cup. 
Although apparently but a _ simple 
idea, it is a long time before a person 
handling the device hits upon its 
secret, and in many cases the mani- 
pulator quite fails to discover it. 

The cross puzzle is a_ picturesque 
emblem of the connection between the 
“cross " and the “ corner stone of the 
temple.” Regarded purely as a me- 
chanical device, it deserves our admira- 
tion. If the protruding stick shown 
in the cross occupying the upper 
portion of the illustration No. 5 were 
pushed in flush with the edge of the 
puzzle, there would be no sign of its 
existence, inasmuch as a diamond 
pattern runs completely round the edge 
of the cross, and thus conceals the 
key-stick, which, it will be noticed, 
is diamond-shaped at its end. 

This is a somewhat difficult contriv- 
ance to describe, but 1 will do my 
best. There are two crosses, both of 
which slide together so as to form a 
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seemingly single object. 
The lower cross is kept 
in position by means of 
a long dovetail, which 
fits within a groove cut 
along the top cross. 
When both crosses 
cover each other com- 
pletely, there may be 
detected a diamond- 
shaped groove running 
along the arms of the 
complete cross, so that 
a V groove traverses 
the lower cross, and an 
inverted V groove—as 
A—in the upper cross 
4.—A SECRET PEN-HOLDER. meets it. When the 
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FIG. 5.—A VERSATILE CROSS. 


key-stick is slid into this combined 
groove, it is quite impossible to slide 
the two crosses apart. 

The upper cross is composed of six 
square pieces so hinged as to admit of 
their being folded to form a cube, 
which is held in that form by means of 
minute mechanism, to describe which 
would only result in tedious reading. 
The upper cross, inverted and partially 
folded, is shown in No. 5. 

It may be mentioned that instead 
of the edges of the complete twin- 
cross being squared as shown, they are 
V’d, as explained by the central small 
diagram; but I have shown the edges 
straight, to avoid confusion in my 
description. 

The peculiar-looking hand contri- 
vance, No. 6, is worth attention. It 
consists of several separate joints, capable 
of being moved along needles. 

All the joints being pressed down into 
position to form a model of a hand, the 


puzzle is to arrange the hand into 
the position of a partially-closed 
affair, without bending or break- 
ing the needles, which could be 
removed or not, as desired. Of 
course, that seemed quite an 
impossibility, as without these 
supports the joints would natur- 
ally fall out of place. Nor could 
the fingers be bent without 
bending or breaking the needles. 
But the inventor drew a glove 
from his pocket, and gently 
pressed it over the model, as he 
would have done over his own 
hand. When the glove had 
been completely fitted into posi- 
tion, it was an easy matter to 
withdraw the needles, the ends 
of which, of course, protruded 
through the glove. As it was 


impossible then for the joints 
to fall apart, it was a compara- 
tively easy matter to bend the 
fingers and thumb as required. 


FIG. 6.—THE HAND WITH THE ODD TRICK 
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By F. C, 


VI. 
Wier Jack Collier was unhappy 


for want of money, there was 

at this time resident in London 
a man who, albeit enormously rich, 
was unhappier still. This man’s name 
was Ian Umgazi, and he was about 
thirty years of age. 

He had been educated in England— 
in fact, lived in it since his childhood, if 
one excepts intervals of Continental 
travel, and when he left the University, 
it had been with a very respectable 
degree. 

He had no friends, though he 
boasted many acquaintances—men who 
came to his rooms, and ate his suppers, 
and drove on his drag to the races. 
These spoke of him as “ poor devil " 
behind his back, but nobody really 
understood that he was miserable, 
or would have caréd a sixpence if 
he had. The reason of his wretched- 
ness was that he was very sensi- 
tive, and a negro. Indeed, his history 
was a remarkable one. His father had 
been king of one of the most power- 
ful of the South African tribes, and 
Ian could still recall dimly the naked 
savages, and mud &raals of his youth. 
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The king, savage as he was, had had 
ambitions towards civilisation (im- 
planted in him by an adventurous 
missionary), and the little black Ian 
when he was seven years old was sent 
to. England to receive the benefit of 
European influences. 

His wealth had come to him in the 
form of diamonds, stolen in the first 
instance, it is to be feared, by the 
monarch’s loyal subjects at the dig- 
gings, and laid at their sovereign’s feet 
on their return as tribute. As these 
were brought to Ian in England by 
the faithful missionary himself, how- 
ever, after the king’s decease, they 
might be said to have received the 
sanction of the Church. Sanctioned or 
not, they represented when realised a 
colossal fortune, and Ian Umgazi, then 
twenty-one, found himself among the 
wealthiest men in London. Everything 
that money could buy was at his dis- 
posal. His horses, his pictures—his 
tastes were very refined'—all his sur- 
roundings were princely. ... He 
lacked only one thing—sympathy—and 
at first he was scarcely conscious of it. 

It was as the years went on, and the 
novelty of his position wore off, that 
he grew to feel the loneliness of his 
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condition, grew to understand that his 
colour condemned him as long as he 
lived to be solitary in the midst of a 
crowd. 

He had seen little of the society of 
women, but insensibly he hungered for 
a woman’s comprehension ; it was of 
all things the one from which he felt 
himself to be most remote. It is not 
too much to say that Ian Umgazi, with 
the habits and thoughts of an English- 
man, and the skin of a negro, envied 
the poorest of the clerks whom he 
passed behind his thousand-guinea 
bays. To them marriage and a home 
were possibilities—to himself they were 
as unattainable as a white face. 

This was his frame of mind when 
something happened, the danger of 
which he had never foreseen; some- 
thing that made him despair, and curse 
the day when he had left the country 
of his birth. He fell in love. 

He was in Brighton when he saw her 
—a girl with the carriage of an 
empress, and a face that made him 
catch his breath. She was coming with 
an older woman, probably her mother, 
out of one of the smaller hotels, and 
as his phaeton blocked the way, she 
glanced up at him, and said something 
to her companion with a smile. 

His cheeks grew hot as he marked 
her amusement. The next instant, 
however, she lifted her head again, 
and regarded him with interest. He 
understood that she had been told how 
tremendously rich he was, and he saw 
in the glorious eyes a reflection of the 
feeling that was in his own when he 
watched a shopboy kissing his sweet- 
heart under the trees in the parks, 
He knew she was envying him. 

This was the first of many meetings, 
for he passed her half-a-dozen times 
a day. Each time he thought her 
more beautiful than the last, and each 
time he noticed that the same expres- 
sion was on her face. 

He hated it, but she fascinated him 
so strongly that it hurt him less than 
her indifference would have done. 
He found to his surprise that the 
thought of her haunted him, and that 
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he drove each afternoon with the ex- 
pectation of seeing her again. Even 
he began to re-pass the hotel where 
she was staying more often than was 
necessary in the hope that she might 
come out or go in as he went by. 

At the end of a week he knew that 
he had conceived a violent passion for 
a girl with whom he had never ex- 
changed a word. He was not in love 
with her at that period, but it amounted 
to the same thing. He was restless, 
eager, the prey to sensations that he 
had never experienced before. So far 
from detesting the thought that she 
was attracted by his wealth now, he 
found strange comfort in it. It seemed 
to take him nearer to her, and he felt 
once, as they came face to face, that 
he would have given her twenty thou- 
sand pounds for the right to kiss her 
hand. 

He sent his valet to the hotel with 
the order to engage a suite of rooms, 
and removed to it the same evening. 
He was on fire to descend to the /adle 
a@’héte in order to look at her, but, 
divining that she would have heard of 
his arrival, judged it wiser to pique her 
curiosity awhile by dining upStairs. 

He sustained this programme until 
the following night, and then taking 
his seat at the table, found himself 
placed next to her mother. It could 
scarcely have happened more for- 
tunately. As he had expected, before 
the dinner was half finished the lady 
turned to him with some courteous 
commonplace. He talked well, and in 
the course of the next half-hour had 
done full justice to his opportunity. 

When the company rose, he followed 
them to the drawing-room, and here 
he was enabled to enter into conversa- 
tion with the daughter herself. Her 
voice was as exquisite as her features. 
In her gaze there was a suggestion of 
restraint, but her words came freely 
enough, and if she inwardly wondered 
to find herself discussing Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses with a negro, 
it was at all events not apparent by 
any verbal awkwardness. 

“ Brighton is delightful,” she said. 
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“IT don’t know any watering-place to 
compare with it. And yet so many 
people run it down. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“I like it very much,” answered 
Ian. ‘“ Have you been staying here 
long?” 

“Only since a week. 

“* About the same time. 
seen you on the front.” 


And you?’ 
I have often 
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such small-talk he left them with some 
murmured reference to an appointment, 
but his heart was beating exultantly, 
and his mind was full of the morrow 
when it would be possible to approach 
the girl again. 

When he had quitted the room, 
Mrs. Bruton turned to her daughter 
with a smile: 


“ He is a most gentlemanly person,” 


Heve he was able to enter into conversation with her. 


“Have you?” she said ; “I didn't 
know.” 

“This is a very comfortable hotel, 
is it not,”” remarked her mother ; “ and 
the cooking is really quite good. We 
always come here ; I find the people 
so attentive.” 

He had the tact not to obtrude him- 
self upon them. 


After ten minutes of 


she said, “the nigger! But what a 
wicked shame that such heaps of money 
should be wasted on him!” 

Mamie yawned ; 

‘“‘ I believe he does me the honour to 
admire me,” she said. ‘“ What did you 
introduce him for?” 

“He won’t hurt you if he does 
admire you,” replied the elder lady, a 
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Drumming her fingers against the glass. 


shade tartly. “It ought to be an 
agreeable novelty to you to talk to a 
man who isn’t a beggar if he is black.” 

“My dear mother, in the present 
condition of society a girl’s circle of 
acquaintances depends upon the posi- 
tion of her parents. If I have never 
known any rich men, it hasn't been 
because I have declined the pleasure 
of receiving them.” 

“ Your parents did not advise you to 
tie yourself down to wait for a penni- 
less barrister, at any rate. What is 
the latest news of your Mr. Jack 
Collier, may I ask?” 

“Mr. Collier is still working the 
claims that he bought,”’ answered Miss 
Bruton calmly. “ There is no further 
news.” 

“No, and there never will be. I 


wish to goodness you had never seen 
the fellow!” 


i) Why? 7” 
eae Why ae 
Mamie.” 


Don’t be so _ idiotic, 
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“Task ‘why.’ I’m not aware that I 
have received any better proposal than 
Mr. Collier’s.” ~ 

“But supposing you did,” said her 
mother eagerly, “ should you consider 
yourself pledged by that very impulsive 
understanding then? Remember that 
Jack Collier may take years to make 
anything like a competency, and you're 
too good looking to be buried in a 
stucco villa in Clapham, my dear, any- 
how. I was talking to your father 
about the matter only the night before 
we came away. I told him he ought 
never to have given his consent to it. 
It was abominable |” 

Miss Bruton rose impatiently, and 
went over to the window, drumming 
her fingers against the glass. 

“I hate this talk about money!” 
she exclaimed. “Money, money, 
money! it has been dinned into my 
ears ever since I can remember. Is 
inclination nothing, or doesn’t love 
count in marriage? I wish—I wish 
with all my soul—that Jack had had 
enough to give me the tiniest of stucco 
villas—yes I do, a villa with one ser- 
vant, and at the corner of a brickfield | 
—I should have respected myself then ; 
I could have made sure of myself, and 
been happy.” 

“I presume you can respect yourself 
now?’ said Mrs. Bruton; “I am ata 
loss to, know why not. Do you 
mean——?” 

“I don’t know what I mean! I 
only know that he shouldn’t have left 
me—he ought to have married me, if 
he took me to an attic; I am not fit 
to be left—everything is against me.” 

Mrs. Bruton shrugged her shoulders, 
and retired behind the Visitors’ List. 
She saw many desirable names in it, 
and was more than ever of the opinion 
that a season in Brighton ought to 
drive “ that Mr. Collier’s " image from 


her daughter’s thoughts. 

U than he had intended. To love 
a beautiful woman, and to be 

free to pass many hours a day in her 


VII. 
MGAZI stayed in Brighton longer 














society, was a form of intoxication to 
him too subtle to he renounced. 

That she knew he loved her he was 
perfectly aware, but he did not for a 
long time, and then only in his maddest 
moments, permit himself to suppose 
that she meant to encourage him. She 
accepted his devotion, he told himself, 
so long as it remained unspoken, but 
should he speak—ah! he shivered. 
He foresaw the look of amazement that 
she would cast upon him, the disdain- 
ful tones by which she would convey 
he had insulted her. 

And it would be an insult he felt in 
his saner intervals—a profanation, a 
blasphemy. To put his discoloured 
lips upon her would be a defilement. 
He would not linger here ; he would 
forsake this mental drunkenness while 
he had the strength. But then she 
smiled again, or answered with a 
glance that thrilled him, 
and his resolution failed 
him afresh. 

Instinctively—though 
he shrank from acknow- 
ledging it—he knew that 
such power as he might 
indeed possess over her 
was due to the largeness 
of his fortune, and he 
lived here now with the 
prodigality of an em- 
peror. Carriages and 
saddle-horses were at 
her and her mother’s 
disposal whenever they 
chose to command them. 
He spent money like 
water in the endeavour 
to dazzle her, and it is 
not to be denied that he 
succeeded. No woman 
can be insensible to a 
fortune practically laid 
at her feet; a woman 
who has hungered for 
the flesh-pots all her life 
least of all. Though Ian 
Umgazi_ suffered tor- 
tures, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to assert that 
Miss Bruton’s sufferings 
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“ My dear, that poor fellow!” 
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at the’ present stage were fully equal to 
them in intensity. They sprang from a 
baser cause, of course, but they were 
quite as keen. She knew that by 
lifting a finger she could win this 
man as easily as she could call a 
cab, and there were moments when she 
set her teeth, and vowed that she 
would do it. The repugnance that his 
touch occasioned her would pass away, 
she assured herself. People might 
talk, but their whisperings would be 
due to jealousy. “She would be rich, 
inordinately rich, rich as a sultana in 
the Arabian Nights. Aladdin’s palace 
itself would pale before the splendours 
she might boast—the splendours that 
were actually within her grasp. The 
price—. Her exquisite face blanched, 
and her eyes closed. The price was 
the rub, certainly. And yeti—and 
yet—— ! 
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Her mother would approve, of course. 
She was dropping hints and innuendoes 
already. Could she be strong enough 
to go through with it? Not strong 
enough to be false to Jack ; there was 
no question in her mind about that. 
She knew that if Umgazi were a Euro- 
pean she would throw Jack over for 
him without an instant’s‘hesitation. No, 
her doubts were limited to allying her- 
self to a negro, not to being false to 
anyone. 

She lay awake at night sometimes 
swearing that she would let him pro- 
pose to her next morning. But when 
the morning came, and they met, her 
intention gave place to horror. ‘Both 
were resolving and breaking resolu- 
tions, together : Umgazi determining to 
bid her good-bye ; she determining to 
become his wife. 

Mrs. Bruton, who was watching the 
development of affairs. vulture-eyed, 
was at length unable to refrain from 
discussing the matter. The disgust 
at the notion which she ‘herself had 
felt was long since overcome, and she 
was now painfully eager to ascertain 
whether her daughter purposed being 
“sensible ” or not. She had not recon- 
ciled herself to the idea of giving her 
child to a negro without considerable 
vacillation, but since it was not she 
herself who would have to pay the 
cost, the process had been far more 
rapid with her than with Mamie. 

““ My dear,” she said gaily, one after- 
noon as Ian left them, “that poor 
fellow !”’ 

“Who?” inquired her daughter in- 
differently. 

“Why, Mr. Umgazi to be sure! 
The man adores you—I am so sorry 
for him.” 

“I do not think he requires any 
pity. He appears to me in fairly 
robust health.” 

““ My dear Mamie,” said Mrs. Bruton, 
putting down her book with a bang, 
“jt is not the slightest use affecting 
to misunderstand me. You either in- 
tend to accept the man, or you don’t. 
As your mother I have the right to 
inquire which it is.” 
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“Asamother? You inquire whether 
I—/ am going to marry a negro?” 

“There is no necessity to get on 
stilts. You are not a child, nor am I. 
Besides, I might answer that, as your 
mother, I inquire whether you intend 
to accept a man whom you have been 
deliberately encouraging.” 

“We need not quarrel. I was 
wrong—I have given you the right to 
ask the question; and I suppose I 
have forfeited the right to be ashamed 
when it is put. Well, no, mother, I 
do not intend to accept him.” 

“Then: I am very sorry to hear it.” 

““You—you are—sorry to hear it? 
Oh, my God!” She burst out laugh- 
ing, and rocked herself to and fro, 
covering her face with her hands. 
“What a wonder I am what I am, 
when I come from such a stock! You 
are ‘sorry to hear it’? (Well, then, I 
have come sufficiently near your stan- 
dard of perfection to lie awake con- 
sidering it—you will praise me for 
that at least. I have been very good— 
I have tried to act as you would wish. 
But I can’t do it, I can’t—my Heaven, 
it would drive me mad! It is too 
revolting—it is loathsome ! ” 

“My dear girl, you will do as you 
please, naturally. But as a woman of 
experience, I may tell you frankly that 
if you refuse Mr. Ian Umgazi, you will 
only regret it once, and that will be 
all your ‘life.” 

“Do you think that any white 
woman would marry him—any woman 
in the world?” 

“With such a position as his is, I 
think that few would be found mad 
enough to reject him.” 

“But he is a nigger. Doesn't it 
make your blood run cold, or don’t 
you understand? ”’ 

“I think your point of view most 
wicked,” responded Mrs. Bruton de- 
cidedly, “‘ most wicked and irreligious. 
Yes, irreligious, Mamie, that is what' 
it is. In the sight of Heaven all our 
souls are equal, remember, and it is 
not because a man has—er—a dark 
skin that we should regard him as a 
wild beast.” 





He had not the courage to look at her. 


Her daughter smiled finely, and sat 
with folded hands and wide-opened 
eyes, without replying. 

“ An excellent fellow, a gentleman,” 
continued Mrs. Bruton piously ; “ aman 
of the widest education, who has dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford—or Cam: 
bridge—and is, I am given to under- 
stand a ‘Senior Wrangler’ or a 
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‘ Double First "—or both—and *‘ pulled’ 
—er—something very fine indeed in 
the University gang, or team, or what- 
ever they call it! I am shocked at 
you, Mamie!” 

“ Your arguments are certainly very 
strong, mother,” said the girl ironi- 
cally. 

“IT trust you will think them over |! 
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And if you follow my advice, I am 
certain you will thank me for it one 
day. It is surprising how quickly 
one gets accustomed to any little pecu- 
liarity like Mr. Umgazi’s,” added the 
old lady reminiscently. “‘ I remember. 
a school-fellow of mine who married a 
negro gentleman ; and after six months, 
she assured me positively that she had 
grown so used to his individuality 
that she never noticed he was black 
at all.” 

Mamie got up, and terminated the 
conversation. The creation of the 
‘“ school-fellow ” was the last straw. 

Nevertheless, firmly as she had de- 
clared her intentions, she knew that 
her decision was not definite in fact. 
To assist herself in subduing the temp- 
tation that she loathed, she re-read 
the latest of Jack Collier’s letters ; 
but the aid was very weak, and her 
safest course, she felt, lay in avoiding 
Ian during the remainder of her visit. 
She wished passionately that he would 
go away, and remove the temptation 
from her path, but Ian, who had 
recently gone through another struggle 
on his own account, and ignominiously 
succumbed, was in one of his desperate 
moods, and in no frame of mind to 
leave her. 

She had never looked more lovely 
than when she descended to the draw- 
ing-room a couple of hours after the 
foregoing altercation with her mother. 
The traces of her tears had disap- 
peared, and her pallor only served to 
intensify the brilliance of her eyes. 
Umgazi, who stole glances at her 
throughout dinner, felt a violent im- 
pulse seize him to put his fate to the 
test once and forall. It seemed to him 
that it would be something to have 
once said to her, “ I love you,” though 
he were ordered out of her presence 
afterwards like a dog. 

She, too, appeared to be possessed 
by a sudden recklessness, and when at 
the conclusion of dessert they moved 
together into the conservatory where 
cofiee was served, there was a chal- 
lenge in her gaze that was new to 
him. 


, 
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“You are very quiet?” she said, 
half defiantly. 

“T am quiet,” answered Umegazi, 
with his heart in his throat, “ because 
I dare not speak.” 

“ You are frightened of me?” 

“Very!” 

“Oh, tell me how !"’ she exclaimed. 
“I was never frightened myself —what 
does it feel like?” 

Ian leant towards her till his lips 
almost touched her ear. 

‘““ Mamie,” he said, “I love you.” 

He felt her start ; and the cup that 
she was holding lurched in her hand. 
He took it from her quite quietly, 
put it down, and resumed his seat by 
her side. 

“I love you,” he repeated. ‘ You are 
more to me than heaven and earth. 
You may strike me across the face if 
you like—I have told you because I 
couldn’t help it.” 

The pause that followed seemed to 
him to last two hours. He had not the 
courage to look at her ; he dreaded what 
he might see. He sat waiting for her 
voice, and understanding, with a Teel- 
ing of hot shame, that she was strug- 
gling to find it. 

“You have done me a great hon- 
our,” she said at last in harsh dry 
tones. 

““ Hush !”’ he said, “ hush ! 
the difference between us. If you 
have the slightest regard for me, 
speak plainly. Spare me phrases at 
least.” 

“IT am not prepared,” she continued 
after another silence, “ to answer you 
to-night,—not, not now, thatis. Later 
—in an hour—if you will allow me I 
will speak to you.” 

“I shall be here.” 

He bowed, and left her. The hall 
swam before him as if he were drunk, 
and outside the gas-lamps and the 
stars rocked together in confusion. 
The girl sat quite motionless ; she did 
not stir till it was close upon the time 
for his return. “Then she got up me- 
chanically, and slowly mounted the 
stairs to her room. A flask of eau de 
Cologne stood on the dressing-table, 


I know 
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Such rubies and pearls as those with which he loaded her had never before been seen. 


and she emptied it into a goblet, and VIII. 

drained the glass at a draught. HIS was six months from the 
When Umgazi re-entered the con- morning that Collier sailed. She 

servatory she met him steadily. had not taken long to play him 
“You have paid me the compliment false, she told herself bitterly. And 

of asking whether I will be your wife," now she must write him her intention, 

she said. “I answer, * Yes.’” and send back his ring ; and she could 
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offer no excuses, find no refuge in the 
prescribed formula of having “ mistaken 
her own heart.’ Even by the most 
liberal allowance of poetic licence her 
“heart ” could scarcely be introduced 
into such a communication as the one 
she had to make. 

Umgazi pleaded strenuously for a 
brief engagement, and she consented 
almost with relief. The less time she 
were given to meditate upon the step 
that she had pledged herself to take, 
the better, she felt.. The thing was to 
be done—she meant to do it—and it 
were well that it were done quickly. 

Perhaps Umgazi divined something 
of her thoughts, for her promise once 
given, he obtruded himself upon her as 
little as possible. It was the discre- 
tion of cowardice, but it showed 
nevertheless considerable self-control. 
It was now October, and it was 
arranged that the marriage should 
take place at the end of the ensuing 
month. In the intervening weeks he 
displayed his adoration by a profusion 
of the richest presents—more often 


than not sending them to her, instead 
of bringing them in person—and her 
jewels were temporarily the amazement 
of Eightgates, where such rubies and 
pearls as those with which he loaded 
her had never before been seen. 


She had returned there with her 
mother soon after the night of the 
proposal, but she speedily declared 
that the place was insufferable to her, 
and, humouring her whim, the family 
removed to a furnished house in town. 
At the final moment she had found it 
impossible to confess to Collier the 
race of the man for whom she had 
jilted him; but she knew he would 
learn it from his parents, and sur- 
mised the comments that would accom- 
pany the information by the expression 
of their faces when she passed them 
one morning in the Eightgates lanes. 
It was the day after this 7encontre that 
she insisted that Eightgates was un- 
bearable to her, and that she must stay 
in London until the wedding. 

When her fetter reached Jack 
Collier, it lacked a little less than four 
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weeks to the date fixed for the cere- 
mony. He read it at first in a kind 
of stupor ; though he understood that 
she was bidding him “ good-bye,” he 
scarcely realised it. The pain did not 
wake in him at once, he was only dazed. 

He crushed it in his hand, and sat 
down heavily in one of the tobacco- 
scented chairs—his mail had been de- 
livered at the Du Toits Pan Club— 
feeling as if he had just received a 
crushing blow across the head. 

Mamie had thrown him over! It 
was all at an end between them. There 
was no appeal, no scope for remon- 
strance—she had changed her mind, 
and done with him! The ring that she 
had returned had slipped from the 
envelope, and he sat dumbly staring at 
it, recalling the afternoon that he had 
bought it for her, and contrasting that 
day with the sequel. After all—after 
all her tenderness, and vows of fidelity 
—she was going to marry someone 
else. Mamie was going to marry 
someone else! Whom? It occurred 
to him that she had not mentioned 
that—or had he overlooked the name? 
It did not matter to him—it was a 
detail, insignificant—but still he would 
read the note again, and see if it was 
given. 

No, she did not say. It even 
seemed as if she omitted the name 
intentionally. Why should she have 
done that? Did she suppose he would 
seek his rival out, and shoot him? It 
was strange, the reserve which 
perusal enabled him to detect. 

Presently he remembered that the 
mail had also brought him a letter 
from his mother, and mechanically he 
opened it. He read the beginning 
listlessly, and then an exclamation of 
horror that he could not restrain 
startled all the men in the room. He 
sprang to his feet wildly ; he felt as if 
he were choking, and there was blood 
in his eyes. If he did not have air, 
he should suffocate—he now under- 
stood the suppression of her lover's 
name. 

Costelloe, leaping off the sofa, fol- 
lowed him to the stoep. 


re- 
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“Not bad news, I trust, old man,” 
he said. 

“I must go home,” said Collier, 
“I am obliged to leave by the next 
coach! I am all to pieces, Cos— 
help me think!” 

“The coach goes to-morrow morn- 
ing,”’ answered his partner promptly. 
“ How long need you stay?” 

“I don’t know—not long perhaps. 
Only I must get there in time to pre- 
vent something—something iniquitous. 
If I start at once I can hope to do it. 
I shall go and get my traps together now.” 

He wrung the Irishman’s hand, and 
hurried round to his room. He was 
resolved that this abominable mar- 
riage should never take place. Lost 
to himself or not, she had been—she 
was—too dear to him for him to stand 
by and see so foul an act committed. 
‘““She is mad,” he said to himself, 
“or her people are selling her as 
absolutely as if she were a slave! 
I'll stop it—if I have to beat the 
nigger’s brains out in the church!’ 

Nearly a thousand pounds was 
standing to his credit at the local 
bank, for under Costelloe’s superinten- 
dence the claims were commencing to 
pay well, and the shutters were 
scarcely down next morning when 
Collier presented himself in_ the 
manager's office. 

Costelloe accompanied him, inquir- 
ing into his wishes en roule. 

“The work will go on during your 
absence,” he said, “ and I'll send you 
reports if you leave me an address. 
Shall I remit, or bank for you.” 

“Bank for me. And, I say Cos, 
we shall have to make a fresh arrange- 
ment now. Your present share in the 
concern will be hardly good enough 
under the circumstances.” 

Almost before he realised it, he had 
taken his seat in the coach and the 
other was bidding him adieu. Im- 
patient as he was, the preliminaries 
had been conducted so briefly that 
when the wheels revolved, and the 
mules began the scatter the dust under 
their hoofs, it seemed strange to find 
himself on the way to the Colony. 
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It was only towards afternoon that 
the fever in his veins began to fret 
him. The tedious journey, the know- 
ledge that he must resign himself to 
such inactivity for days, maddened 
him, and, with nothing to do but think, 
his horror of the impending sacrifice 
grew insupportable. 

Beaufort West, and the change to a 
more rapid system of locomotion, 
calmed him a little. It was a relief 
to travel quickly, albeit there were 
hysterical moments when he felt a 
violent longing to spring from the 
train, and exhaust himself by physical 
exertion. Still, to view the landscape 
flying past him was welcome after the 
dreary jog-trot of the jaded mules ; he 
felt at last that he was covering some 
ground—that he was really travelling, 
and should be in time. 

He had engaged a passage by the 
Hawarden Castle before leaving Kim- 
berley, and, arriving at Cape Town 
at length, he drove at once to the quay. 
The boat, he learnt, was to sail at three 
o'clock that afternoon, and it was now 
one. The two hours appeared to him 
an age. The passengers strolling lei- 
surely aboard exasperated him beyond 
endurance, seeming, as they did, a re- 
minder of the length of time that had 
to elapse before he would begin to 
travel again. He looked at his watch 
repeatedly, convinced that there had 
been a delay, and on each occasion 
replaced it in his pocket with an 
anathema on his stupidity. 

When a man is burning with the 
desire to reach his destination nothing 
more tormenting than a sea voyage 
exists. Every hour seems half a day ; 
the days lag like weeks ; the weeks are 
an indescribable term of suffering ‘in 
which he grasps for the first time the 
significance of Eternity. But it has an 
end, though he may be worn out before 
it comes, and early one morning the 
Hawarden Castle touched English 
shores. 

The customs and another railway 
journey made it twilight when, with 
the sensation of ‘having been travel- 
ling for a hundred years, Collier stood 
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again on the pavements of London. 
A fine rain was falling ; his feet slipped 
on the greasy flagstones ; and the news- 
boys were yelling out the evening edi- 
tions. He directed the cabman to 
drive to Hartley’s rooms in Gray’s Inn, 
and on running up the dirty stairs 
found to his chagrin that he was out. 
The door, however, was ajar, and he 
had the luggage removed from the 
cab, and brought inside. 

The lamp on the desk was burning 
brightly, from which he arguéd that 
the other would not be long. He 
endeavoured to occupy himself by 
glancing at one of the newspapers with 
which the desk was strewn, but his 
attention would not be gained by it, 
and, abandoning journalism as futile, 
he dropped it to the floor, and began 
to pace impatiently up and down. 

Presently he heard footsteps, and 
going over to the door he threw it 
open, and waited for his friend's 
entrance. 

Momentarily Hartley did not recog- 
nise him in the obscurity of the land- 


ing. Then he gave a quick halloa. 


“ Collier, my dear fellow. 
good indeed!” 

“I have been making myself at 
home, you see,’ said Collier, ‘ I hoped 
you would be in—I came here at 
once.” 

*“ You have only just arrived?” 

“TI landed at Plymouth this morn- 
ing.” 

Hartley hesitated an instant, in 
doubt whether to refer to the subject 
which he understood was responsible 
for their unexpected meeting, or to 
wait until Collier introduced it him- 
self. The latter, however, settled the 
point a second later. 

“You know, of course?” he said, 
“You've heard the news?” 

“You mean about Miss Bruton?” 

“Yes. Hartley, it—it is damnable ! 
Not about me, not that ; she has thrown 
me over—well, she could easily marry 
a better fellow. But to—to take a 
negro! The word sticks in my throat. 
I started the moment the letters 
reachedime. I’m going to prevent it— 


This is 
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that’s what I’ve come for. I’ve made 
up my mind to stop it by fair means 
or foul.” 

Hartley put his hand on his shoulder 
awkwardly. 

“Look here, old chap, I wouldn't 
bother if I were you,” he stammered. 
‘“* After all, it is no affair of yours now, 
and—well, you'd better give up your 
idea of interfering in it.” 

His tone said more than his words. 
Collier grew pale as death, and his 
breath came and went unevenly. 

“Let’s have it straight from the 
shoulder,” he asked huskily.. ‘ Do 
you mean that I’m too late?” 

Hartley pointed to the newspaper 
on the ground, and nodded. 

“Miss Bruton was married to the 
nigger yesterday,” he answered ; “* you 
might have seen the announcement in 
the Post.” 


IX. 


T was twenty minutes before either 
of the men spoke again. Collier 
sat quite still in the armchair, 

staring at the ground, and Hartley, 
who understood that the kindest thing 
he could do was to affect to pay no 
attention to him, pretended to busy 
himself at his desk. (When the silence 
was broken it was by Collier. 

“I’m damned hungry,” he remarked ; 
what’s the time? We might go to 
dinner, and turn in somewhere after- 
wards, eh?” 

“By all means,” said Hartley, 
cheerfully, “an evening together is 
the very thing I would suggest. Where 
shall we go?” 

They drove to a restaurant, and 
dined, Collier making a valiant effort 
to appear at ease. It was, though, so 
obvious an éffort that anything like 
comfort was out of the question, arid 
his companion felt a discussion of the 
tacitly tabooed subject would be infi- 
nitely less distressing than such shallow 
gaiety. 

The same at the music-hall. Collier 
seemed to have laid down a line of 
conduct for himself, and continued to 
stick to it persistently. No further 


“e 
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allusion to Miss Bruton 
escaped his lips. He 
spoke of his experiences 
at the Cape, of his in- 
tended return; he said 
he should run down to 
Eightgates on the follow- 
ing morning to see his 
parents, but of the matter 
that was plainly en- 
grossing him not another 
syllable. It was as if 
he hoped to silence his 
thoughts by denying 
them expression—or to 
deceive his. friend, if he 
could not deceive him- 
self, 

A week later he pro- 
posed a visit to the Con- 
tinent. 

“We might have a 
fortnight in Paris,” he 
said, “‘and run down to 
Monte Carlo. To tell 
youthe truth, I’m hipped, 
old man; I don’t know 


what to do with myself. 
If you won’t come, I 


shall go alone, but I 
shall be tremendously 
dull, and your company 
will be of real service to 
me.” 

Hartley, who felt a 
sincere sympathy for 
him — the greater, on 
the whole, perhaps, be- 
cause he had not bored him with lamenta- 
tions—consented at once. 

“I can’t get away for a couple of 
days,” he replied, “ but if you'll wait 
for me as long as that, I shall be very 
glad to join you. Between ourselves, I 
think it will be an excellent prescrip- 
tion for you—especially a little excite- 
ment at the tables. 

‘“ The fellow is in positive danger of 
going melancholy mad,” he added to 
himself ; “ if he isn’t roused by some 
means, he’ll end in an asylum.”’ 

And he did his best to rouse him 
with Paris. Few men knew it better 
than Phil Hartley, and he put his 


Hartley pointed to a newspaper on the ground. 


knowledge of the frivolous capital to 
good account. Collier, who had be- 
lieved the city could hold little new to 
him, found to his surprise that he had 
landed in a /erra incognita, The details 
ot the prescription might not possibly 
have commended themselves to a 
severe moralist, but in view of the 
complaint for which they were de- 
signed, they were to be approved. In 
a week Jack's artificial composure had 
broken down, and, between his hours 
of oblivion, it became the custom for 
him to deliver himself freely of the 
jealousy and scorn that consumed him. 
The outbursts were so big a step in the 
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direction of improvement, and plainly 
relieved him so much, that Hartley 
encouraged them, listening sleepily 
with every now and then a sympathetic 
word, to confidences that generally 
began in the small hours, and ‘lasted 
until daybreak. 

When the pair left Paris for Monaco, 
Collier was on the highway to recovery. 
He had developed into an almost un- 
bearable egotist; he was convinced 
that nobody had ever suffered such 
perfidy as Miss Bruton had shown 
himself ; and he found a morbid satis- 
faction in discussing his wretchedness. 
Hartley proposed to continue his regi- 
men for a week more, and then, figura- 
tively speaking, to wash his hands of 
his patient. ‘‘ For,” said that philo- 
sopher meditatively, “when a Johnnie 
makes a practice of keeping you up 
all night to tell you how infernally 
miserable he is, he may really be con- 
sidered out of danger.” 

In Monte Carlo they chose the best 
hotel, and, after dining there on the 
evening of their arrival, repaired to the 
Casino. Hartley, who was not in the 
mood for play, left Collier at the 
tables, and lounged out into the 
grounds for a quiet cigar. He was 
absent perhaps for half an hour, but 
when he returned to the place the other 
had gone. Almost as he found this 
was so, and wondered what had 
become of him, Jack reappeared, and 
caught him by the arm, evidently in a 
state of excitement. 

“ She is here,’ he muttered, “ with 
her husband! They are staying at 
our hotel—I have just’been talking to 
her.” 

““ The devil you have ! ”’ said Hartley. 
“I should hardly have thought you 
would have been eager for a conver- 
sation |" 

“She is miserable—she was per- 
suaded into the thing by her people ! 
You mayn’t believe me, but upon my 
soul I am sorry for the girl.” 

“‘ In other words, she has been telling 
you what is an obvious lie—that she 
cared for you all the while!” said 
Hartley. ‘‘ Now look here, my good 
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fellow, 1 know you—I’ve had you on 
my hands for three weeks—and I'll 
tell you what you're going to do: 
you're going to pack your bag, and 
leave Monte Carlo with me to-morrow 
morning. I am just pulling you 
through this bout—and a nice job 
you’ve been. If you think I’m going 
to have all my work upset at the 
moment you’re recovering, you are 
making a very considerable mistake ! ”’ 

Collier sighed irresolutely, and 
looked at him with a pale face. “I 
believe you’re right,” he said ; “ let’s 
go and get a drink!” 

He was thoroughly unhinged by the 
rencontre, and a number of drinks 
were found to be necessary to pull 
him together. Hartley, who cared 
nothing if he got intoxicated, provid- 
ing he consented to the plan of flight, 
offered no opposition, and by the time 
they turned their steps homeward, it 
was definitely arranged. 

The next morning Phil Hartley was 
awakened by the violent opening of his 
door, and raising himself in bed, found 
the intruder was Collier. That he had 
further news to communicate of Mrs. 
Umgazi was immediately apparent ; he 
might even have changed his mind, and 
the elder man prepared himself for the 
worst. He was not, however, expec- 
tant of quite so startling an order of 
intelligence as that which was to come. 

“He is dead,”’ said Collier with 
trembling lips ; “ it is awful! He shot 
himself in his room yesterday evening ; 
they found him there at ten o’clock last 
night—he was dead when we came 
upstairs.” 

“You mean Miss Bruton’s husband, 
I suppose?” said Hartley. “ Well, a 
suicide is hardly a unique occurrence 
in Monte Carlo. I suppose he had 
ruined himself at the tables.” 

“It is awful!’’ repeated Collier. 
““ She is quite alone here, and they say 
the shock has shattered her completely. 
You will understand that I can't leave 
to-day after this, old chap—it is out of 
the question, under the circumstances !” 

Hartley lost his temper with him for 
the first time. 
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“Am I to gather that you propose 
to constitute yourself the lady’s con- 
soler?”’ he demanded. ‘“ What cir- 
cumstances—wAy is it out of the ques- 
tion? (What the devil, anyhow, have 
the affairs of the negro, and the woman 
who jilted you for him, to do with 
your” 

“In such distress,” 
stiffly, “it would be in- 
human of me to leave her 
in the place without a 
friend. After meeting her 
last night I couldn't do it.” 

“* More fool you, then!” 
retorted Hartley. “Ifyou 
have no more rot to talk 
at the moment, I'll go to 
sleep.” 

Collier looked at 
indignantly, but he was in 
no mood to continue the 
discussion. The other’s 
action irritated him more 
than he chose to confess. 
It seemed to argue less 
pride, even less decency 
of feeling, than he had 
credited him with possess- 
ing, and he had the aggra- 
vation also of feeling 


said Collier 


him 
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that the efforts he had been putting 
forth to restore him to a_ healthier 
frame of mind were now entirely 
thrown away. The consciousness of 
it grew stronger within him as the days 
went by. The suicide, he learnt, was 
not, as he had at first assumed, to be 
attributed to monetary losses, and the 
young widow, so mysteriously bereaved, 


He shot himself yesterday evening. 
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Hartley drew ominous conclusions. 


was the most conspicuous figure in the 


principality. After the funeral, she 
left for England, and Collier casually 
announced one evening that she had 
invited him to call upon her when he 
returned there. 

“And you mean to go?” inquired 
Hartley. 

“IT don’t know,” Collier answered 
weakly ; “ possibly I szay do so once.” 

Whether he had determined to accept 
the invitation or not, he displayed 
after her departure a Sudden restless- 
ness to be gone, and a month from 
the date of their starting on their Con- 


tinental trip the two friends returned 
to London. 

For the next few weeks they rarely 
met, and Hartley drew ominous con- 
clusions from the fact. It needed no 
abnormal powers of divination to 
understand that now her husband was 
dead, and she found herself a wealthy 
woman, Mrs. Umgazi hoped to gratify 
her inclinations by marrying her former 
lover, and trusted to the strength of 
his infatuation for her to subdue his 
scruples. That Collier himself frankly 
meditated the alliance —or that she had 
openly suggested it to him at so early 
a stage—he did not suppose, but if 
Jack could dally with temptation in 
the way he was doing, he might even- 
tually succumb to it. 

How right these conjectures 
been he was speedily to learn. 

“ Hartley,” said Collier, striding into 
his rooms one night without knock or 
preface, ‘I want to speak to you. I 
need not say it is in confidence—I 
know I can trust you.” 

He threw his hat on the table, and 
flung himself into a chair. 

‘“ T loved that woman,” he exclaimed 
abruptly, “as I shall never love another 
woman in the world ! When I met her 
again—you saw what it did to me! 
I couldn't resist her ; I despised my- 
self, but I was mad—she did what 
she liked with me. She hinted that 
if I knew the truth, I should judge 
her less harshly. I believed her— 
because I wanted to believe. She 
asked me to go and see her in town 
—I tried to think I shouldn't go ; but 
I did. I went again ; for the last two 
months I have gone constantly. What 
do you say to that?” 

“I was prepared to hear it,’’ said 
Phil Hartley ; “ but I am sorry.” 

““ Mind, there was no word of love 
between us—nothing of the kind! I 
was supposed to have forgiven her 
treachery—to be her friend, nothing 
worse. Don’t think me lower than I 
am ; there was no suggestion of —of our 
resuming our old relations until last 
night. Then, I swear to you, it 
horrified me!” 


had 
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“Until last night,” said Hartley, 
“TI understand ! Her husband has been 
dead about nine weeks. Go on.” 

“Well, I had dined with her, and 
we were talking of her life with him. 
She cried, and told me how bitterly 
she repented such a marriage after it 
was too late.” 

“I thought she was 
ae 


‘coerced ’ into 
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pose,”” said Collier, earnestly ; “ 7 was 
mistaken too until to-day. In proof 
of the fact, she has sent me the dead 
man's diary, which he kept under lock 
and key. It is a revelation, and yet 
—and yet—its effect upon me is very 
strange! The pages that touch upon 
the matter of their marriage are 
marked. Perhaps you may care to 
read them?” 


Oh, yes, my faithful conscience, | know, I know / 


“She repented obeying! I did my 
best to console her. And then, some- 
how or other, it came out that she 
cared for me still, and that if I were 
willing to take her, she was ready to 
be my wife next year.”’ 

“Oh, ‘if you were willing’?” re- 
peated Hartley, “ Ian Umgazi's widow 
perceived that there might be some 
doubt about that?” 

‘“ You are mistaken in what you sup- 


He pushed the book across the desk. 
Hartley opened it at the place indi- 
cated, and read. 


X. 


" HE will marry me. I can scarcely 
realise my happiness as I write 
it! Mamie, how I love you! 

what accentuated agony my life has 


been Since we met! Shall I ever'tell 
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her this? Will marriage—that thing 
I have always believed impossible for 
me—give me a companion in whom 1 
shall be able to confide, a friend to 
whom I can pour out the misery that 
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If I were poor, or if she were not; 
there would be no Mamie for me. 
What a fool Iam! I am preparing a 
hell for us both, and I have not the 
strength to resist. I am buying her, 


Hartley closed it slowly. 


education has made me suffer? Heaven 
knows ; I doubt even while I hope! 
No, it is false; I do not doubt; I 
shut my eyes, and refuse to see! She 
likes, but she does not love me. She 
forgets my race in moments ; I remind 
her of it every time I touch her hand. 


buying her just as I should have 
bought wives in Zululand if I had been 
reared in the country of my birth. 
Isn’t it loathsome to contemplate? That 
girl—paying gold for her instead of 
cattle—it is the only difference! But 
she will marry me! Oh God, let my 
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eyes keep shut, preserve the weakness 
that closes them! I do not seek to 
see. Mamie has promised to be my 
wife |” 

* * * 

“I have kissed her—I felt her 
shudder! I think she saw that I per- 
ceived its effect upon her, for she was 
very kind and tender afterwards. But 
her mother is more attentive to me 
than she. It is the mother who is 
responsible, she and the swarm of 
sisters. What a beast of a woman to 
persuade her child to do this thing— 
to sell her to a negro—Mamie! And 
I—? Oh, yes, my faithful conscience, 
I know, I know! But I won't listen, 
do you hear? You may shriek, but I 
won't listen. I shall be so good to 
her that I shall teach her to love me. 
She will grow used to my colour. 
What alarms her? It is the strange- 
ness! In time, in a year—two years 
—she will forget, she must forget ; it 
is not in nature that she should re- 
member. The wedding-day is fixed 
for the last of the month. She is more 
to me than heaven or earth, and I will 
say my prayers to her at her feet.” 


* + * 


“IT asked her this morning if she 
was sure, if she had no wish to draw 
back. 

““* Mamie ’I said, ‘I don’t feel as 
if you had shown me your mind very 
clearly, and I know I could woo you 
much better by letter. Are you quite 
certain?’ 

“* Certain?’ 
lously. 

“*Certain that you don’t regret? 
That you aren’t—aren’t frightened, my 
own? Oh, my dearest, I am so fond 
of you, such a coward, that I am 
anxious to help you to set your in- 
stincts at defiance. ‘Don’t do it; be 
braver than I. Make me hear the 
truth whether I like it or not.’ 

““ She hesitated a moment, and then 
she gave me her hand; ‘I am pre- 
tending nothing,’ she answered; ‘I 
have determined to do my duty as 
your wife.’ 


she repeated tremu- 
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“No word of tenderness, no pres- 


sure in the cold slim fingers that I 
held ! 


oe 


I am not demonstrative by dis- 
position,’ she continued after a little 
pause, ‘and you, I’ve an idea, are 
hyper-sensitive ! You are inclined to 
imagine the existence of what you 
dread. You fear I may be—what 
was your expression—‘ afraid,’ and so 
you fancy that Iam so. That is really 
very foolish. I am hardly a girl ‘any 
longer, you know ; most of the romance, 
the extravagant ideals, of the teens, I 
have outgrown. (While their loss gives 
you less of the conventional courtship 
than you look for, console yourself by 
reflecting that it also argues less— 
less timidity.’ 

““ T understand,’ I said, ‘ quite.’ I 
understood that she was lying. 

““Have you then,’ I inquired, 
‘never cared for any man ‘before me? 
Have you never been in love, Mamie, 
as I am in love with you?’ 

““ Once,’ she replied in a low voice. 

“ “ And—forgive me, perhaps I pain 
you?’ 

“* Tt is past,’ she murmured ; ‘ I am 
resolved never to think of it again.’ 

“* He is dead?’ 

“* The episode is dead ; please don't 
let us talk of it.’ 

“I desisted as she begged. How 
long has it been dead, I wonder ; was 
it the temptation of my wealth that 
buried it? Oh, she is right, I harrow 
myself unnecessarily! Only another 
fortnight, and then——” 

* * * 

“We were married yesterday. "My 
God ! why was I born? \Why was she 
not honest in time, or why couldn't 
she conceal her horror to the end! 
May no man ever suffer as I have 
suffered ; may she never suspect the 
torture that has wrung my soul! It 
shall be as she wishes; but it were 
better had I ‘died before we went 
to the Altar — better for both of 
us. To what can she look forward, 
or can I? To live with this woman, 
to see her daily, to yearn as I yearn, 
and to be divided by the wall of her 
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abhorrence, is to foretaste the fires of 
the damned. To-day I have scarcely 
the courage to address her; I shun 
her, and I can see it is a relief to her 
to be shunned.” 

* 7 * 

“No consideration that I show her 
decreases her repulsion. What a maniac 
I was to suppose she would ever grow 
used to me. Her life is a nightmare 
that no sacrifice I make can decrease. 
I have ruined her peace, but I have 
spared her reason. Oh, thank God, I 
have spared her reason. ‘ You will 
drive me insane, you will drive me 
insane | '"—shall I ever get ‘her cry out 
of my ears? She might be a little 
gentler to me, she might remember ! 
I have done all I can except die—and 
I am tempted to do that! If I had 
had a revolver I should have blown 
my brains out any day these two 
months. There are moments when, 
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with her gaze upon me, I feel mad ; 
when it seems to me that death holds 
the only relief I can look for. Then 
I could kiss her glove, and pull the 
trigger in despair. Mamie, my be- 
loved, you will never know what you 
are doing to me. You push me nearer 
to suicide each time I catch your 
frightened eyes upon my face.” 
* * * 

There was no entry in the book after 
that. Hartley closed it slowly, and 
as he did so, Collier lifted his head 
with an unspoken question. 

“ If you want to know what I think,” 
murmured the former, “ the only sen- 
timent this diary awakens in me is a 
profound compassion for the negro.” 

“That is precisely the case with 
me,” said Collier, “though it was 
hardly the purpose for which the lady 
lent it to me. I am writing her that 
I return to the Cape by the next boat.” 
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THE BIG CANNON OF BIJAPUR. 


A GLOBE-TROTTER’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF INDIA. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


UNDREDS—even thousands—of 
globe-trotters have been to 
India; and an _ unnecessarily 

large proportion of them have re- 

corded their impressions for the benefit 
of a wondering world.  Kipling’s 

“ Padgett, M.P.” is one of the instruc- 

tive band ; other easily gulled people, 

after hurriedly visiting the principal 
towns in the country, also commit 
many remarkable assertions to print ; 
and Americans occasionally contribute 
to American papers articles which are 
more sensational than correct. 
Briefly, a real knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian and native life is denied the 
average “ cold weather "’ traveller who 
spends a few weeks seeing the show 
places, and listening to the high-falu- 
tin’ cackle of coloured patriots, who 
as London medical students, or sucking 
chief justices, have received a veneer 
of Western civilisation at the hands of 


H 


sirens. Of 
there are a number of novels 
which give the inquiring reader a 
reliable account of the manner in 
which the English exiles amuse them- 
selves : one may learn from these use- 
ful works of reference that a “ khan- 
samah "’ is a cook, and that a “ Lieu- 
tenant Governor” is not in the army. 
Serious scribes have dealt at length 
with the native, discussing this as- 
tonishing product of the East from 
every standpoint; and those who 
delight to dabble in statistics have 
furnished column upon column of 
figures dealing with subjects dear to 
the heart of the “ civilian.”” But these 
contributions to contemporaneous litera- 
ture are too bulky to be handled with any 
degree of comfort, while they also are 
somewhat heavy reading. That is why 
the present writer, after paying several 
long visits to India, is_ sufficiently 
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ungrammatical suburban 


course, 
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unabashed to retail his own globe- 
trotting experiences of the country. 
The first thing that strikes the new- 
comer as he is carried (at a funereal 
pace) from Bombay to his destination, 
is the depressing sameness of the land- 
scape. A few square miles of plough, 
more miles of sand—dotted with 
starved-looking grass—and a dusty 
haze on the far-distant horizon, form 
the picture. An occasional clump of 
cactus bushes, here and there a mango 
“tope,” and, in certain parts of the 
“ plains,” a stretch of jungle—where 
howling jackals bring up large families 
—supply the only variety to the scene. 
Certainly, Bengal is more verdant and 
better wooded ; the humid heat of the 
coasts results in a luxuriant growth of 
palms and other tropical trees and 
shrubs, and in the Punjab gigantic 
rocks and vast ravines and chasms 
border the railway track. It is, how- 
ever, only when one approaches the 
foot of “the hills” that really fine 
scenery is to be found. The snow- 
capped mountains which form a back- 
ground to Darjheeling, Simla, and 
Naini Tal, are a magnificent and awe- 


inspiring sight — espe- 
cially during the hour 
of sunset, and the dis- 
tant hills of Afghanistan 
and those of fair “‘ Cash- 
mere” have no equal 
in the West. Still it 
must be confessed that 
the journey from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta, from 
Lahore to Tuticorin, 
and through the upper 
part of the Madras 
Presidency, is singularly 
monotonous. 

It is worth noting 
that in India fogs are 
almost unknown; that is 
to say, the yellow fogs, 
which are the curse of 
London, never trouble 
the Anglo-Indian, while 
the mist which, in 
the “cold weather,” 
descends of an even- 
ing, is seldom disagreeably thick or 
lasting. Except for an occasional few 
hours’ rain at Christmas, the skies are 
cloudless from October to July, and 
during the “ cold weather" and in the 
“hot season" umbrellas and mackin- 


toshes may be safely relegated to a 
tin-lined box, with a lump of camphor 


to. keep them company. In the 
‘ rains,” however, they are in almost 
daily use. Nor is there any wind to 
speak of ; only during a dust storm do 
the “Sahib’s"’ hat and the “ Mem 
Sahib’s”’ *‘ Empire " curls take flight. 
Unhappily, these advantages are out- 
weighed by the appalling heat which 
prevails for nearly two-thirds of the 
year. In the Northern and Central 
“* Provinces " one is scorched ; in pesti- 
lential Calcutta and Bombay the 
unhappy “ Sahib-log " are stewed, and 
the muggy atmosphere of Madras soon 
robs the “ Station’ dele of her com- 
plexion. The women, fortunately, are 
able to spend the day en déshabdille: 
unless the “Mem Sahib” has been 
brought up to regard a good figure as 
a gift even more precious than wisdom, 
she discards her corsets till it is time 
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to pay the late afternoon visit to the 
club. The men, however, being unable 
to attend parade, the court house, or 
the office, in their pyjamas, are forced 
to put on clothes, which—no matter 
how light their texture—are bound to 
be irksome. For the rest, it is neces- 
sary to wear, from sunrise to sunset, 
a monstrously hideous sun hat—a pith 
abomination which suggests both the 
beehive and the wash-hand-stand basin. 
The hardy newcomer who _ rebels 
against this indispensable precaution 
pays for his daring by being bowled 
over by sunstroke. 

Though the coloured population of 
India runs to many millions, one may 
go miles in the “ mofussil ’’—the coun- 
try—without seeing a single native. 
Only in the towns do they swarm. 
Mahometans and Hindus fill every cor- 
ner, nook and cranny of the “ dasaar,” 
and ugly, ox-eyed women (of no par- 
ticular caste) boldly look out from 
quaint little windows, or, pausing in 
their walk to and fro on the flat 
Eastern roof, lean over the parapet 
and exchange playful dadinage with 
acquaintances in the passing crowd. 
The small villages are somewhat 
sparsely populated, but on the weekly 
market day (when skinny fowls, great 
bunches of yellow 
“plantains,” _taste- 
less water - melons, 
gaudy shawls and 
caps which are 
decorated with 
cheap tinsel, change 
hands) every hamlet 
within a radius of 
five - and - twenty 
miles contributes a 
score of eager black 
purchasers. In the 
** stations ” both 
large and small— 
one cannot escape 
from countless tur- 
baned Mahomet 
Bukshs and Ram 
Dins; and in Bom- 
bay a stream of 
grave Parsees, wear- 
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ing the most extraordinary headgear 
ever evolved by mortal man, overflows 
into every thoroughfare. ‘In the south, 
the men (pious Brahmins—otherwise, 
precious rascals) frejoice in clean- 
shaven heads, and often in clean- 
shaven faces. Their religion forbid- 
the use of intoxicating liquor ; but, by 
arranging a code with a distant wine 
merchant, they can order their fav- 
ourite tipple by the hogshead without 
the neighbours being any the wiser. 
When the accommodating confederate 
is desired to “ forward a box of grey 
Silurian writing paper,’ he knows that 
a dozen bottles of whiskey are required ; 
and he is not in the least startled at 
receiving an order for “a pack of 
cards and a box of counters '’—for 
he has arranged to despatch a case of 
“ Heidseick "" and one 6f Hennessey’s 
brandy on receipt of the above requisi- 
tion, 

Anglo-Indian Society is strictly offi- 
cial. The male exile’s status depends 
upon the number of rupees he draws 
each month from the Government. An 
“ Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police " may be the younger son of a 
baronet, with an ancestry going back 
to the Conquest. But he must take 
in to dinner the Eurasian wife of the 
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“ Opium Wallah ” a “ Government 
servant” who is paid a salary of 
similar dimensions. The “ Collector,” 
who gets the equivalent of a thousand 
pounds a year, is paired off with the 
sister of the officer commanding the 
local native regiment. In all proba- 
bility, the lady has a supreme contempt 
for the “ civilian’s ” social standing, 
although her unpretentious parents may 
have kept a Bayswater boarding-house. 
In the large “stations,” railway 
employés, tea and indigo planters, 
barristers and business-men, have a 
bowing acquaintance with the officers 


‘ 


‘““ Commissioner ” down to the “ Acting 
Additional Assistant Traffic Manager,” 
who occupies a lowly position in the 
railway office—loathe (with exceeding 
hate) Rawalpindi, Secunderabad, Ban- 
galore, Lucknow, ‘Meerut, and other 
large military ‘“stations’’ where 
cliques abound. Their simple minds 
can conceive no greater delight than 
an evening visit to the ‘ Club-ghur,” 
where, in the intervals of tennis, bad- 
minton, billiards and whist, “ pegs ”’ 
(in huge tumblers) are handed round 
by black men clad in snowy white. The 
members, taking little heed of Eastern 
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of the British infantry regiments, and 
they are welcomed in native infantry 
messes. British cavalry officers and 
their wives, however, seldom tolerate 
them, though impecunious subalterns 
(with an eye to the main chance) make 
a point of cultivating bank managers. 
Occasionally, the officers of one corps 
do not encourage friendly relations 
with those of another, the women- 
kind of these warriors being only too 
ready to obey the mandate. Under 
these circumstances, jovial Anglo- 
Indians who are anxious to make 
bosom friends of everybody—from the 


European war scares or suffragettes, 
discuss the iniquities of their coloured 
domestics and topics of equal interest. 
... IT told my Ahansamah I would not 
pay seven annas a-piece for murghis. 
He knows, as well as ‘I do, that five 
annas three pie is the bazaar rate. 
All right, Major, I'll take you 
on! Twenty-five in a hundred. 
Have a drink? De Sousa of the 
P.W.D. is in for the Calcutta sweep 
again : he’s going Home if he wins it. 
‘Home ’:—an eka to his native vil- 
lage will take him there! ... My 
horrid ayah said to me. Have a 
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drink. .‘ Snipe’ my dear chap, the 
jheel is simply alive with "em! When 
I took that ten days’ casual, Jones of 
the Gunners and I knocked over. 

Mrs. Smith is wof the sort of person 
whom one would be likely to meet in 
Lucknow, you “know. Only yesterday 
I said to my son, in the Salt, I really 
can’t. ...Have a drink, Colonel?... 
You make the dundobust, Judge-Sahib, 


NATIVE “ DUKANDAR” 


and lll 
usbab. 
privilege ; 


send chowkidar with the 
I’m off on three months’ 
going by the B.1. 
That new dak wallah has a cousin in 
the Railway: expect he’s about four- 
teen annas. Married a country- 
bred: they’re bound to have black 
Have a drink, Padri? 
Spending the hot weather in the hills. 
Smith’s pony’s a certainty for 
the Civil Service Cup: if he rakes in 


SHOPKEEPER MAKING 


OF INDIA. 


enough dibs, Smith says he'll 
Have a drink? .. .” 

The “* Mem-Sahib ” is not over-bur- 
dened with household duties. For 
many months in the year, the appalling 
heat (which reduces the liveliest lady 
to the verge of apathy) dispels any 
good intentions she may have formed. 
Besides, it is not customary for the 


mistress of the house to pry too closely 


UP HIS ACCOUNTS. 


into the uncleanly mysteries with which 
the native servants surround them- 
selves. Even the strongest-minded 
“Mem” is staggered by the sights 
which await her in the “ bowarchi 
khanah,” as the kitchen is known. Nor 
is she encouraged to take an interest 
in her servants and their children. 
Should she condescendingly pat little 
Ahmed’s fat cheeks, little Ahmed’s 
papa will straightway accuse “her of 
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regarding his offspring with the “ evil 
eye.” And if the interfering “ Missus ” 
pays a visit to the mud huts in which 
the domestics live, she may find the 
cook’s wife wearing her best. Valen- 
cinnes-trimmed nainsook nightgown— 
having extracted the cherished fal-lal 
from the laundry-man’s basket. Some 
ladies, however, possess boundless, 
though misdirected, enterprise: they 


brother, is even worse. She asked my 
wife if I spent my wages on beer. 
Impudence ! ! . All the Sahib-log 
are mad, and my Sahid’s eldest daugh- 
ter is the maddest of the lot. She 
told me to put half my wages in the 
Savings Bank—the owl! (Why, I can 
get a rupee interest for every rupee I 
lend ! : 

Though Anglo-Indians profess to 


IN THE CHANDNI CHOK, DELHI, 


insist upon giving Mrs. Inyat Ulla 
advice upon how to bring up a family, 
and they make tender inquiries after 
the well-being of the “ punkah- 
coolies.”” In return for these delicate 
attentions, their servants look down 
upon them. . “My Wem Sahib 
is not a pukka Mem Sahib! She ex- 
plained to my little boy the use of a 
pocket - handkerchief. . . . Mine, O 


keep abreast of the prevailing fashion, 
they usually lag many months behind 
it. The women busy themselves with 
imported paper patterns, and, inspired 
by picture-postcard portraits of the 
young persons who perform in “ Musi- 
cal Comedy,” they explain to the 
“ durzi "(a painstaking—but singularly 
incompetent—native tailor) the mysteries 
of a home-made Empire gown. The 
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tactful Abdul repeatedly says: “ Yes, 
O yes, Missus. I understanding every- 
thing. Missus go to sleep now; I 
making Missus’ dress durra tik.” Upon 
returning to the verandah after her 
siesta, the deluded woman finds the 
fellow’s workmanship has exceeded her 
wildest hopes ; and when she makes 
her appearance at the “ burra khanah ” 
given by the “ Joint Magistrate,” she 
fills the hearts of the other ladies with 
equal proportions of “envy, hatred, 
and malice.” The “ Sahib,”’ however, 
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does not have his clothes made on the 
premises : he descends upon Calcutta 
or Bombay, and blindly entrusts his 
interests to a European tailor—who 
undertakes to provide him with “a 
suit of the latest London cut”’ In 
both cases, the garments are only fit 
to wear—well, in India. 

Though many Anglo- Indians profess 
to entertain a fine contempt for their 
adopted country, and for all things 
Indian, they are not so hard to please 
as they would have one believe. The 


unique Sights of India have little at- 
traction for the exiled Britons; the 
splendours of the Taj, the unequalled 
panoramic view of the “ plains "’ which 
one gets from the “hills,” and the 
wonderful old temples and tombs of 
Delhi are thrown away upon them. 


But the regimental “ gaff '’—at which 
the efforts of mediocre performers are 
lustily applauded, guest night at Mess; 
a jaunt to Simla, and a stall at a fifth- 
rate Calcutta theatre, constitute joys 
which, according to those who partici- 
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CALCUTTA. 


pate in them, leave 
desired. India also is the Mecca of 
misguided Misses who believe that 
Providence has intended them to com- 
pete with Tetrazzini, while alleged 
wits can always count upon their inane 
remarks and dull stories being highly 
appreciated. The woman who has just 
escaped plainness is a local Venus ; 
every passable-looking man is accounted 
the Haydn-Coffin of the countryside ; 
and the callow youth who is known to 
possess two or three dozen ties of 


nothing to be 
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obsolete pattern and shape, is unani- 
mously voted the Beau Brummel of 
the district. The “ Mem Sahib” who 
has a nodding acquaintance with the 
Viceroy ranks as a lady of the first 
distinction, and the young spark who 
displays over his mantelpiece a signed 
photograph of a housemaid who has 
left a ‘“two-pair back” for the 


“Variety” stage, is considered the 
very devil of a gay dog! Thus does 
India offer compensations to its 
adopted children. The poor ladies 
lose their looks, and a proportion of 
the men may develop “a_ liver.” 
Nothing, however, can take from 
them the capacity for being: easily 
amused. 


THE ‘“‘SAHIB’S”’ BUNGALOW. 


BOND SLAVE. 


By JESSIE E,. GORDON-EDE, 


HEN Sleep has let my eyelids go 
And given my spirit back to me, 
Then does Thought chain my tired brain 


In close captivity. 


When Life has let my spirit go— 
And riven with the escaping breath, 
The bonds of flesh, I, still not free, 
Shall be the Slave of Death. 





BABES IN THE WOOD. 


By ETHEL JONES. 


= ES, sir,” said the Adjutant, “ it 

is an undoubted nuisance, but 

that wicket is at the bottom of 
everything. The lock in it has been 
in use for years, and keys to fit it are 
scattered all over the place. You see, 
it’s easy enough to file any key to the 
right size when one gets hold of a 
pattern. Such an antiquated arrange- 
ment, too! All kinds of people come 
into barracks who have no earthly 
right owing to this same clandestine 
arrangement — butcher boys, market 
women, ragged rapscallions, any amount 
of disreputable characters——” 

“A new lock would be the thing,” 
interposed the Colonel. 

“Yes—but you know 
neers |" 

“Ha—ha! Yes!” Whoever knew 
of any one branch of the service coming 
up to the others—in the others’ eyes? 

This great joke was decisive. 


the 


Engi- 


“We'll put a provost on,” choked 
Colonel Moffat, “and let him take 
down the names and addresses of all 


that pass through. Then we'll have 
the non-regimental folks up. If I 
can’t stop the systematic pilfering and 
wholesale carting away of eatables that 
goes on daily from the troop-rooms, 
I"1l——”’ he finished in splutters. 

This tremendous row had arisen 
from the fact that the day before 
Captain Sykes, the Adjutant, had in- 
tercepted a smutty-faced youth with an 
enormous mouldy sack on his back 
endeavouring to let himself out of this 
particular wicket-gate. If the key— 
an especially bad-fitting one—had not 
stuck in the lock, all would have been 
well, and the gentleman would have 
been none the wiser. But mistakes will 
occur even in the best regulated locks, 
and, in his fright and hurry, the run- 
away’s sack tumbled over and dis- 
gorged enough stale pieces of bread, 
potatoes, and withered bones to feed 
a whole street. 

The youth sat down flat and yelled. 


He yelled that he was dying with 
hunger, and vouched, with sundry 
savoury epithets, of the wholesale 
slaughter of all his relations. What 
could be more tantalising than so 
nearly to have reached a goal, and 
that goal*freedom? But as it had 
been discovered by vigilant emissaries 
over and over again that it was pigs 
who were hungry, and not human 
beings, and that a certain Jim Johnson, 
in a certain Love Lane, bought all 
manner of scraps for their delecta- 
tion at the price of a halfpenny a 
pound, this guileless child was not 
believed, but deprived of his ill- 
gotten talisman, and told to take his 
sack and himself off from all reach of 
the barrack precincts for ever. 

“No wonder the contractor for the 
leavings and rubbish grumbles,” said 
the Quartermaster, when he heard the 
tale. ‘“ Goodness knows what these 
young ruffians are up to besides,Sykes, 
when they once set their foot inside a 
troop-room.” 

As everyone knows, questionable 
outsiders are not allowed inside bar- 
racks, and only a few privileged per- 
sons were allowed keys of this especial 
wicket to facilitate their comings and 
goings. At one time there had been 
a sentry on the large gate in which 
the small wicket was enclosed, but as 
there were four entrances already to 
the barracks, with each a quantum 
of defenders and a cosy guard-room, 
it was deemed superfluous to keep 
this out-of-the-way one open. So a 
provost was put on duty and com- 
manded to observe every person who 
came through the desecrated wicket. 
It was reported that Captain Sykes in 
the intervals between parades sat at 
his windows and watched proceedings. 
It was glorious weather, there was a 
broken-down sentry-box to sit on, for 
easier repose a strip of really green 
grass offered no resistance—the pro- 
vost did not see anything to object to. 
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Somebody else did ! ! ! 

Miss Willina Moffat, the Colonel’s 
only daughter, could hardly trust her 
senses when she was stopped abruptly 
by an undaunted soldier, made to give 
her name—in fact, say exactly who 
and what she was, before she was 
allowed to proceed farther. The pro- 
vost was very nice about it ; he had not 
been long from the militia and scarcely 
knew his officers by sight yet, but that 
did not make it any easier. Fancy a 
groom-in-waiting not knowing who 
the King was — perhaps insulting 
Majesty! Now you will understand. 

“It’s that Sykes again,’’ muttered 
the young lady tinder her breath. 
* Idiot |” 

Willie—to her friends she was 
always Willie and answered to nothing 
else—liked that way for obvious rea- 
sons. It saved trudging up the Mili- 
tary Road, which was generally baking 
hot, or easterly cold, according to the 
seasons; on the other side of the 
wicket across the road was the market 
garden, where one might see straw- 
berries growing in their beds, and not 
in the shop windows ; imprimis it led 
past the Adjutant’s quarters. 

When one is petted and played with 
by everybody, when big, brave sol- 
diers sigh for the slightest. look, the 
most scornful smile, a hatchet-faced, 
duty-struck, reposeful Adjutant is a 
monstrosity. 

Captain Sykes said he was not 
domesticated, but the truth was he 
was a born bachelor. He could no 
more make pretty speeches to a woman 
than fly; if he honoured balls, or 
“ At Homes,” with the light of his 
bronzed countenance it was from some 
convenient doorway. There he might 
be admired but not tempted. When 
he was made Adjutant of the Sky 
Blues, and walked into the ample 
buildings vacated by his large-familied 
predecessor, people did say there was 
something in it; when a cartload of 
furniture appeared outside, there were 
rumours of a bride behind, but she 
must have got upset on the journey, 
for nothing more was heard of her: 
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Captain Sykes’s whole life consisted 
at present of watering two plots of 
nasturtiums and sweet peas, which sur- 
rounded the horse-chestnut trees that 
shadowed his house, and Duty, DUTY. 
Willie objected ! She made her com- 
plaint next morning at the breakfast 
table, and was mightily astonished 
when, instead of commiserating her 
lowered pride, the Colonel loudly 
applauded the provost. 

“It’s abominable,” grunted the 
Colonel, ‘ the wholesale robbing that 
goes on in the barracks. Everybody 
seems to have keys of that confounded 
gate. But it will be all secure soon. 
Sykes is seeing about it, and I shan’t 
be surprised if we don’t bag some big 
offenders this week.” 

“We? I suppose you mean Sykes? ” 
said Willie, indignantly. “ I knew he 
was the ringleader.” 

“Willie!” cried both father and 
mother at once. 

Willie jumped up and gave each 
parent a kiss to arrange matters, but 
her wrath nearly overpowered her 
again when the Colonel gave a full 
account of the obstructing of the 
criminal youth. 

“What became of the bread and 
potatoes, then?” she asked, her eyes 
darting fire. 

“I believe they were left on the 
ground till Sykes’s servant picked them 
up——” 

“And put them in the ash-pit, I 
expect,” interrupted Willie. ‘ Captain 
Sykes might just as well have let the 
boy take them away with him. Mean 
wretch |” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous, Willina,” 
said her mother, sternly. “ You know 
very well that would not have been 
right. Every piece of waste bread 
among the soldiers belongs to the con- 
tractor.” 

Willie frowned all around, but she 
did not waste more words ; she waited. 

It was Wednesday, a half-holiday 
in barracks—no parades, no nothing ; 
of course, one excepts the necessity 
of watering horses. 

The provost reclined on the grass in 















a graceful reverie and stared remorse- 
lessly at the gate. He might, per- 
haps, have closed his eyes, but the 
Adjutant’s quarters lay just to his left, 
and who might not be behind those 
windows ? 

One, two hours passed ; half-past 
three. Nobody had even attempted 
to put a key in the much-abused lock. 
Corporal Green felt rather depressed. 

Tick-tack—a key grated, a daintily 
shod foot advanced over the ledge. 
Corporal Green, aroused from his plea- 
sant contemplation, sauntered forward. 
Such' a dazzling appearance fell full on 
his gaze that he immediately lowered 
it, for, be it known, a real born lady 
was the one thing that at all damaged 
his equilibrium as a man and a—pro- 
vost. 

“ Your name, miss, please?" with a 
strict air and a fluttering of the leaves 
of his memoranda. 

“Miss” stared condescendingly, 
then with a seraphic smile hovered 
nearer. ‘“ The Lady Georgiana Griggs,” 
she uttered, still sparkling sublimely. 

“Address?” with a gasp of shy- 
ness. 

“The Palace, Sturry Road.” 

A flash of the beaming eyes, another 
bewildering smile, in which eyes, nose, 
mouth, airy garments, were all mixed 
up together, and the Lady Geogiana 
Griggs had flitted away for ever ; but 
the blank page of that day’s would- 
be chronicle was still beautifully 
spotless. ; 

Corporal Green shook himself to- 
gether with a sigh. 

“ Blest if I don’t call her a disy!” 
he said, ruminatingly ; but who the 
“her” was must ever remain a secret, 
for at that moment two young officers 
passed by chatting gaily, and he had 
to mind his p’s and q’s once more. 

Ten minutes, and the key was again 
slipped in the lock. This time it was 
an aristocratic dame with a great deal 
of dignity, and a bonnet of pink roses. 
She settled the charming structure 
more pleasantly on her head, then 
faced the soldier unflinchingly. 

“ Your name, please, mum?” said he. 
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“For what reason, fellow? ”’ 
“Colonel's orders, your ladyship.” 
“You mean the Adjutant’s? No 

matter! Enter ‘ The Duchess of West- 

gate, Westgate Towers !’” 

She stood with a severe air while 
Corporal Green wrote laboriously. 
Then she spoke again: “ Are you one 
of the garrison military police?” 

“Yes, mum, your——” 

“Is it usual to apprehend ladies 
thus?” 

The Corporal faltered, wiped his 
brow, then watched the stately black 
satin form miserably as it walked away 
in disdain. ‘ The Kurnel must be 
givin’ a garden party.”” That was his 
only coherent idea. 

Another click at the gate. A deplor- 
able-looking creature stepped in, an 
old-clothes woman, her bent back bur- 
dened with what looked like a bolster. 
“Mrs. Widgeon, 3, The Maze,” was 
that lady’s address, and she was sur- 
prised at anyone wantin’ to know it. It 
was a good enough place for her, an’ 
she’d let all pokin’ bodies understan’, 
etc., etc. The Corporal thought he 
would never get rid of her, and shud- 
dered in prospect. Certainly she was not 
going to the “ Kurnel’s garden party,” 
but she went up the same path as the 
others, and disappeared around the 
corner just as if she were so inclined. 

“Some o’ the servants selling their 
old things,” soliloquised the provost. 
‘“ That’s where the keys go to, and the 
strange tramps come in.” 

The Countess of Mirandy was the 
next splendour to arrive. She was 
very much rouged, befloured ; she wore 
a white lace veil, with sprawling black 
beetles revelling over it, and she spoke 
through her nose. The Corporal’s 
figure and face were one unconscious 
interrogation point, as he watched her, 
too, disappear round the corner. He 
changed his mind about the garden 
party, and decided it must be a fancy 
dress ball as the afternoon wore on. 
Such a varied array of women he had 
never seen in his life before. Besides 
one who looked like a fishwife, there 
was a flouncey damsel who spoke her 
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mind in torrents of some foreign lan- 
guage ; there was a maiden all forlorn, 
a compound of gusty tears and bonnet 
strings. 

When, just before five o'clock, the 
same young officers who had gone out 
earlier returned with the Colonel’s 
daughter in their midst, a fair vision 
with a pink sunshade, the fiercely- 
expectant soldier could have fallen 
down at their feet in genuine relief. 
In the rapid glimpse he caught of the 
laughing lady he detected a resem- 
blance to someone who had passed 
that afternoon ; but his head was too 
flustered to struggle with memory. 

Now, Captain Sykes, behind his cur- 
tains, had also been watching this queer 
procession. He had not seen the first 
beauty, nor the Duchess, and would have 
gone out mildly for a stroll in spite of 
his tyrant proclivities, if his attention 
had not been caught by the quaint 
figure of the old-clothes woman. His 
eyes descended to her feet ; then he 
almost shouted. Never had he seen a 
lady of her tastes so daintily slippered. 
His curiosity was aroused, and took 
mental note of the comfortable-look- 
ing bolster and a sprig of hair that 
glistened in the sunlight. The Coun- 
tess of Mirandy sent to the wind any 
stray calculations ; she was too tall 
and strong for any covert resemblance, 
but the fishwife and the maiden all 
forlorn brought them back more 
strongly than ever. The way they 
“ fleeted "’ (there is no better word) 
past his windows expressed some- 
thing; he knew of one particular 
person who always raced, even in the 
warmest weather. His thoughts for an 
un-domesticated Adjutant grew extra- 
ordinarily tender as that person's mis- 
chievous ways came into his mind. 
But he received a knock-down blow 
when Miss Moffat and her cavaliers 
passed like a flourish of trumpets, and 
he stared for full five minutes after 
them without receiving any _ note- 
worthy impression. 

Corporal Green was “ relieved "’ at 
five, and marched slowly upwards in 
quest of some welcome refreshment. 
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Then Sykes arose from his trance and 
stopped him. “Here!” he called, 
and hastened to the door; “ let me 
See your book, please.” 

Green hesitated, saluted, then, with 
an irrepressible reddening, handed over 
the desired article at the darkened 
page. Lady Georgiana Griggs, the 
Duchess of Westgate, Mrs. Widgeon, 
the Countess of Mirandy, Mrs. Sands, 
Madame Delay, Miss Dorothy Dew— 
seven in all, besides the officers and 
Willina Moffat. 

“H’m!” said Sykes. “Do you 
mind leaving this book with me, Cor- 
poral, and saying nothing about it? 
You won't be on duty here again till 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

The Corporal saluted again, and 
felt that a burden had been taken off 
his mind, with that mysterious letter- 
ing safe in the calm officer’s hands. 
He walked off briskly, whistling 
“Tommy Atkins” softly, which he 
could not have done ten minutes ago. 

Sykes stood a little back in his 
doorway and pondered. His ponder- 
ings might have resolved themselves 
into invisible air had not another clink- 
ing at the wicket attracted his atten- 
tion. A mysterious intuition told him 
that some interesting (to himself) thing 
was about to happen, and he drew 
farther into the shade and waited. 

Two light figures scurried past in the 
chestnut gloom, then, with an excla- 
mation, one sank suddenly on its knees. 
When Sykes rushed out with ready 
offers to help, the one who had not 
fallen fled quickly up to the corner, 
but it was Willina Moffat whom he 
raised gently in his arms. 

‘“* | think I have sprained my ankle,” 
she said, in a tired fashion. “I sup- 
pose I have walked about too much 
to-day.” 

“ Buying strawberries? ’’ Sykes could 
not resist saying. 

She had withdrawn herself from his 
hold, but still held one arm in a 
wholly appealing way. 

** I don’t know,” she said, inconse- 
quently. ‘ Ah! ’’—with relief—* here 
I am so glad!” 


come papa and Matty. 
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The Colonel hastened up in much 
alarm. ‘“ Why, my dear, how could 
you be so careless?” 

“I don’t know,” she said again. 
Then as a sudden twinge of pain 
seized the unlucky ankle, “ Oh, papa, 
let us get home and then I'll tell you.”’ 

‘** Lean on me, lean on me,” croaked 
the Colonel, “ my darling girl!” 

“Perhaps I had better come one 
side,”” said Sykes. 

“Ah, do! there’s a good fellow. 
We must not let her touch the ground.” 

By the time they had reached the 
Moffat’s quarters, Willie, for all her 
pain, was convulsed in a perfect pas- 
sion of laughter. It was too funny— 
the rubicund Colonel, with a_ sad 
expression shading his martial features 
and his muttered parentheses of com- 
fort, on one side ; Sykes, the solemn- 
jawed, and her enemy, tenderly up- 
holding her on the other ; Matty, the 
traitor, who had fled from fear of the 
terrible martinet, bringing up the rear 
with occasional sobs. 

It was just over three weeks before 
Willie could, walk properly again. Dur- 
ing all that time she barred any notion 
the much- 
enduring man was forced to express 
his sympathy by relays of exquisite 
flowers, which the capricious maiden 
sometimes sniffed at, sometimes cried 
over, but never wholly scorned. Then, 
when she arose quite well again, Sykes, 
in his turn, became a shy martyr, and 
it was a mutual getting out of each 
other’s way, so that generally there 
happened embarrassed meetings in un- 
expected places. Sykes deserved the 
more sympathy, because he had not 
even a bit of an inkling as to woman’s 
modes of life and expression ; he only 
felt that he was no end of a gaby, but 
for the life of him could not help it. 
It was Colonel Moffat who, in entire 
innocence, laid the match to the 
powder, and he was not even talking to 
anybody either ; he was thinking aloud 
to himself—a blameable habit enough. 
Willie was half asleep on the sofa, 
with her head turned towards the win- 
dow, and consequently to the drive, 
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where everyone must be seen who 
approached the house ; and the queer 
thing was she could hear and see 
things when she looked so drowsy. 

“It was very careless of Sykes— 
very careless indeed ! ’ 

At this inopportune beginning a faint 
gleam might be observed from two 
hitherto closed eyes. 

“ Just that especial afternoon,” pur- 
sued the Colonel, “ when, according 
to both him and the provost, so many 
discreditable characters passed through, 
just that afternoon, I say, he must go 
ahd lose the record of. Green gives 
a most rambling account—I fancy 
something must have got into his head, 
for surely such a strange set of witches 
never entered any sober man’s brain 
unsolicited. Talk about Bedlam let 
loose— 

“ Father,” cried Willie, sitting bolt 
upright, “have you reprimanded—ar- 
rested —anybody ? ”’ 

“Don’t jerk so, Willie. No, it’s a 
queer thing, but I daresay the towns- 
people got some idea of our prepara- 
tions; at any rate, exeept for that 
particular Wednesday afternoon, every 
soul that had a key 
owner.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” cried Willie, 
ecstatically. So rebellion can brood 
even in the bosom of an army. 

The mountain must go to Mahomet 

that was a very sure thing. If ever 
a clever game of “ catch-as-catch-can ™ 
was played, it was in the next few days. 
Willie bought strawberries till she 
loathed their taste, she took it into her 
head to order the vegetables in her own 
proper person, instead of delegating 
the duty to the usual domestic ; she 
left the wicket impertinently ajar in the 
hope that Mahomet would come and 
shut it. Mahomet, on his part, threw 
himself more ‘imperturbably into his 
duty than ever, but whether that neces- 
sitated his fleeing, like a frightened 
cat, into his back door, when the front 
stood invitingly open, it is hard to say. 
Probably the fact that Miss Moffat was 
chatting in the most ingratiating man- 
ner with Rabbits, his first servant, 
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under the horse-chestnut ‘trees, led to 
this impulsive line of action. 

Willie was walking rapidly in the 
direction of the riding-school one 
morning, when Sykes came out of the 
church, where he had perforce been 
dragged by the Chaplain to inspect a 
new font bucket. He was just at her 
heels, but apparently she had no no- 
tion, and dashed on ; so Sykes, with a 
great essay of courage, took his fate 
into his hands and walked timorously 
after, with the deceitful intention of 
slipping into the cavalry gate and 
thence to the’orderly-room. As Willie 
went along she twirled her pink para- 
sol in a ferocious manner, but to her 
admirer’s fancy she looked as if she 
were flying, as if she were some gyrat- 
ing angel. Such folly does usurp 
men’s ideas sometimes, all the more 
so when their hearts have hitherto 
been closed to similar frivolity. That 
dusty Military Road, that rocky path- 
way, those varying groups of noisy 
children, took on a magical semblance 
in Sykes’s eyes. 

Cherubs gambolling over beds of 
flowers, Cupids flirting in a_ breezy 
meadow—to the highest pitch of ab- 
surdity did his mind climb. And yet 
he did not breathe freely till he saw 
her pass the sentinel. However, justice 
was not to be baulked thus. Willie 
did pass the gate certainly, but then, 
with one of her school-girlish rushes 
(she had been perfectly aware of her 
‘‘ follower ” the whole time), she right- 
about-turned and made a brisk descent 
on the wavering brave. Her first words 
were startling—aggressive : “ Captain 
Sykes, I want that paper!” 

Actually Sykes had it in a con- 
venient pocket, and he handed it over 
in the most humble manner possible. 

The conqueror changed her tactics. 

“ You'll never mention it again, will 
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you?”’ she said, with a 
accent. “ You know, I did sprain my 
ankle. I really could not resist coming 
through once more to see if you were 
interested.” 

“Tf it had not been for that last 
sally,” quoth Sykes, finding his voice, 
“I should never have discovered 
exactly.” 

“The provost’s face was beautiful,” 
Willie’s laugh rang out merrily. 
“Captain Sykes, what made you sus- 
pect at all?” 

Sykes blushed. 

“Tell me!” she ordered. 

“Well, you know, you walk so dif- 
ferently from other people ; you sort 
of skip along, you know.” 

“Do I?” with expressive 
“Fancy your noticing ! ” 

“Why shouldn’t I?’ (growing bold). 
“Then, you know, I remembered that 
the Colonel had a side-door leading 
into the soldiers’ gardens, and so into 
a back alley of the town.” 

* You wizard |!” cried Willie, with a 
pretty air. ‘‘ Yes, it was easy enough 
to get around and slip through the 
wicket ; but Matty almost made me 
nervous. She would enumerate your 
capabilities when I insisted on her dis- 
guising and taking turns with me: 
You are quite an Argus-eyed monster 
in her eyes.” 

“ I forgive her,” said Sykes. “ It is 
I who feel nervous now,” he added. 

“ Of a foreign invasion through the 
wicket.”’ Willie had the grace to blush 
as she spoke. 

‘“* In my heart, which is far nearer.” 

“Don’t spoil it,’ cried Willie as he 
would have continued. “That was 
really a pretty speech.” 

“There is a prettier still. Say it 
after me, Willie. ‘I love you!’” 

Which was certainly not half so bad 
for a man that was not domesticated. 
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By W. G. WALTERS. 


ONDON is a large 
place. I don’t 
think that this is 

a new discovery on my 
part, as I believe other 
people have found out the 
same thing; strange co- 
incidences have happened. 
It seems to me that Lon- 
don cannot avoid being a 
large place, because it has 
within it somewhere about 
six million people, com- 
prising practically every 
nationality in the world, 
struggling and fighting to 
get places in the Civil 
Service; to get shares in 
companies ; to get a monthly salary ; 
to get a weekly wage; to get a shil- 
ling a day ; to get money anyhow ; to 
get bread and cheese and bread without 
cheese ; to fight and struggle to get a 
living in every and any possible way, 
and many don't live at all—they exist. 

Therefore, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that there are many queer— 
decidedly queer — ways of earning 
livings in London. 

When we read of _ holy 
in India lying all day on 
board, or sitting for a few 
in a panful of hot cinders just 
to earn money, we say with smug 
complacency, ‘Ah, this is heathen- 
ism. They want more Christian mis- 
sionaries out there.” Yet we have 
“ holey fakers " in and about London, 
who are practically the equivalent of 
the other holy fakirs in India. There 
is the iron man, for instance. I have 
seen him on London street corners, 
and I have seen him on Hampstead 
Heath when he has been through his 
performance twenty times in the day, 
or more. His speciality is bending 
an iron bar and straightening it again 
by whacking it across his arm, also 
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bending it in his jaws, and also, 
little privilege, he allows two full- 
grown men to stand on his neck. He 
is neither a tall nor a very muscular 
man, but he is tough and wiry. There 
is an old adage that where there is 
no sense there is no feeling. 

Whether this man sense | 
never had the opportunity of 
properly investigating, but he certainly 
seems to have no feeling. He stands 
out in the road, stripped to the waist, 
and addresses the crowd somewhat in 
this fashion :— 

“Nar, ladies and gemmen, I’m not 
one of them sort that charges yer 
sixpence or a shillin’ to go inside a 
tent to see somethin’ where yer don’t 
see nothink, but I gives yer (stand 
back, you boys) my performance free 
of charge. If you think as how I 
earns my money, why, there’s the hat 
for yer. Nar, I don’t want yer to go 
away without seeing nothink—is there 
any gemmen in the orjince as would 
like to examine that there bar of iron? 
Is there any gemmen as would like to 
try an’ bend it?” 

There is no enthusiasm among the 
crowd at this offer. 
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“*Ave a look at it, gemmen. 
afraid of it; it won’t hurt 


Don’t 


be yer. 


My performance is perfectly genuwin. 
That there bar of iron is_ perfectly 
solid, as you can see for yerselves. 
I guarantee to bend that there iron 
bar, by striking it—striking it, you 


understand, gemmen, acrost my arm, 
bending it on my knee and in my 
jaws.” 

Here the .performer walks slowly 
round in the circle holding out for 
inspection an iron bar about as thick 
as a walking stick. He also exhibits 
his arm, on which is an ugly blood- 
red bruise, about as large as an orange. 
Several young ladies’ give slight 
screams. 

“IT can assure yer, ladies and gem- 
men,” continues the speaker, “ that it 
don’t ‘urt me. Some people run away 
with the idea that it ’urts me, but I 
can assure yer, it don’t. It can't 
‘urt me. That’s why they call me the 
iron man. The iron man, gemmen, 
that’s what they call me ; and I don't 
ask yer to give me nothink until yer 
sees my performance.” 

And so he goes on in a rambling 
style for a little while, until the crowd 
are on the gui vive of expectation, 
and then commences his display. 
First of all he bends the iron bar 
across his knee, and by the aid of a 
little violent effort bends it 


straight again. His next trick con- 
sists of putting the iron bar in between 
his teeth and hanging on to both ends 
with his hands, until he succeeds in 
bending it, afterwards walking round 
the “ orjince ” again to show that the 
bar really is bent. Again he bends 
it straight as before. 

Then he proceeds to bend it again 
by striking it across his arm. Hold- 
ing his arm out, and jumping a little 
in the air, he takes careful aim at 
the bruise which he has been hitting 
all day for the entertainment of the 
public—then you hear a dull thud, as 
the iron strikes the flesh. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven more dull 
thuds follow, and the large bruise is 
bleeding a little, and swollen almost 
to bursting point. One suddenly finds 
out that the entertainment is not of a 
humorous character. Then the iron 
man says “ Once more!" as he strikes 
that bloody bruise another blow—and 
the iron bar is bent. A small shower 
of coppers are thrown at the hat ; 
most of them miss it, but a number 
of small boys kindly volunteer their 
services and assist the iron martyr to 
gather the pennies together. Before 
his entertainment concluded, how- 
ever, he bends the iron back again by 
another eight or nine blows on the 
bruised arm, and finally requests any 
two gentlemen in the audience to 
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kindly stand on his neck, and do their 
level best to choke “him ; and after a 
little persuasion two obliging gents 
come forward, sheepishly. The iron 
man lies on the ground and the two 
men stand on his collar bone, the per- 
former calling the “ orjince’s "’ 
tion to the fact that “ they 
him talkin’.”’ 

Another man whom I have seen 
about the streets was a human ostrich. 
He had an elaborate table made out 
of a cocoa-box and a trestle. On the 
table he had a picturesque collection 
of bric-d-brac, which | catalogue 
as follows : 

One _ thin tumbler (broken), 
two clay pipes, one broken gin-bottle, 
a lump of brick dust, a half a brick, 
some pen-knife blades, and a few odd 
bits of brick and glass, apparently as 
dessert. 

He is a 
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young man, 
built, and pale-faced ; he 
his coat off, and his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to show you “there is no 
deciption what so hever.”” He repeats 
this so many times that you instinc- 
tively feel that there is deception 
nevertheless. His introductory speech 
and flourishes with the gin-bottle 
having succeeded in attracting a mob 
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of the required dimensions, he com- 
mences his performance. Placing the 
glass tumbler in his mouth, he bites a 
good-sized piece and then proceeds 
to chew it. He chews it audibly, so 


that you can hear the bits of glass 


crunching against his teeth. He then 

walks round with his tongue out as 

far as it will go, showing the broken 

glass on the end of it; then standing 

in a dramatic attitude with his arms 

outstretched, he closes his mouth, takes 
two gulps, smacks 
his lips with as- 
sumed enjoyment, 
and says, ‘‘ That’s 
gone!” 

He then takes a 
clay pipe and swal- 
lows (?) it in the 
same manner, also 
a large chunk of 
red brick, and the 
brick-dust and a 
knife blade. If he 
doesn’t swallow the 
things, there can 
be no mistake 
about his chewing 
them, and I sup- 
pose we must con- 
sider that alone 
worth the money. 
As a matter of 
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curiosity I counted how many people 
put coppers into his hat; the number 
was twenty-three; reckoning a penny 
for each one, this man gained exactly 
one and elevenpence by his indigestible 
meal. 

A fairly well-known figure in the 
London streets who used to perform 
similar tricks to this was a huge negro ; 
his favourite dainties were lighted 
candles and fusees, lumps of coal and 
sawdust. I have not seen him for 
some years, so he has probably gone 
the way of all men. His clothing 
when I last saw him was a collection 
of different coats and trousers all in 


rags, and a unique part of his per,- 


formance consisted in throwing thin 
canes at a great height into the air. 
His appearance was altogether so 
curious that he invariably had a crowd 
of open-eyed small boys following him 
wherever he went. 

Then there is a street strong man 
quite celebrated in his way. He earns 
enough money to be able to carry his 
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heavy weights about in a cart, drawn 
by a small pony, who somehow does 
not look so strong as his master. 
The strong man wears a pair of boots 
and a pair of trousers. He wears a 
few other things, of course, but the 
number is so small as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. He is not a bad- 
looking man, he has a splendid chest 
and biceps, but it is a pity that a mal- 
formation of the foot causes him to 
walk with a limp. He spreads his 
heavy weights, bar-bells, dumb-bells, 
etc., out in imposing array; then, 
taking his stand on an ancient piece 
of carpet, he addresses his audience in 
a quiet argumentative voice, as though 
he would say with Shakespeare, 
“Come gently to me, I will reason 
with thee.” 

This strong man, by the way, is 
strong in wisdom as well as muscle ; 
he sends an assistant—pardon, I 
should say his stage manager—round 
with the hat, while his performance is 
in full swing. 











Tue SeEconD ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
CARAVAN CLUB. 
HE second annual dinner of the 


Caravan Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held on Wed- 


nesday, March jist, at the Café 
Monico, Piccadilly Circus. The Chair- 
man of the Council, Mr. J. Oscar 


Parker, presided, and fifty-one mem- 
bers and their friegds were present at 
what proved to be a most successful 
function. The Council had arranged 
a small exhibition of caravan fittings 
and adjuncts in the adjoining Louis XV. 
room, which was not only interesting 
but also instructive. No such’ exhia 
bition has previously been held. The 
first attempt at lighting and cooking 
in vans by acetylene gas was shown, 
and several other novelties connected; 
with van life exhibited. For an hour 
and a half before the dinner this novel 
show was thronged by keenly interested 
caravanners and others. At last the 
various trades are awakening to the 
importance of caravanning, and are 
making efforts to meet the require- 
ments of caravanners—that certainly is 
the impression derived from an in- 
spection of the exhibits on this 
occasion. 

¢« Among those present at the dinner 
were Mr. S. S. Abbott, Mr. Edward 
Bennett (Hon. Treasurer), Mrs. Ben- 
nett, Mr. C. Branson, Mr. A. E. 
Bixby, Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, Mr. R. 
E. Dixon, Lady Edwards, Sir Henry 
Edwards, Bart., Mr. H. C. Edwards, 
Mr.R.D. Galbraith, Mr. A.H. Gower, 
Mr. D. Hopkins (D.S.O.), Mr. H. 
Hancock, Dr. Deborah Hancock, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Keep, 
Mr. Henry King, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Louis, Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, Mrs. 
Le Maistre, Mr. and Mrs. Eustace 
Miles, Mr. and Mrs. J. Oscar Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Harris Stone, Mrs. J. 
Hartrick Stone, Mr. D. M. Stone 
Mr. C. A. Seddon, U.S.A., Mr. Wy 
Suart, Mr. S. W. Webb, Miss Lily 
Wellbeloved, Mr. Wilkinson. 
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Following the loyal toasts, fhe 
Chairman read several letters of re- 
gret. Dr. Gordon-Stables, R.N., Vice- 
President of the Club, who wrote from 
a sick bed, concluded a necessarily 
brief note by cordially wishing “ Good 
luck to the Caravan Club.” Mr. White- 
law Reid, the American Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, had written 
to say how much pleasure it would 
have given him to accept the invitation 
of the Council, but other engagements 
made it impossible for him to attend 
what must be, he thought, a “ very 
unique occasion.” In response to 
an invitation extended to Sir Harry 
Johnson, a cordial reply was received, 
in which the well-known traveller ex-, 
pressed his sorrow that an attack of 
influenza had made it so necessary for 
him to husband his strength for the 
paper he was engaged to read before 
the Royal Geographical Society that 
he was unable to be present at the 
Caravan Club dinner. Other letters 
of regret were also read, after which’ 
the Chairman rose to propose “ Suc- 
cess to the Caravan Club of Great, 
Britain and Ireland.” That such a 
Club was urgently needed was, he said; 
quite conclusively shown by the con- 
stant growth in their membership, and! 
by the great amount of correspondence 
with which the honorary general secre- 
tary was called upon to deal, a corre- 
spondence which covered every conceiv- 
able inquiry in relation to the pastime 
of caravanning. It was very clear, also, 
that the creation of tthe Club had given 
a spur to that most delightful method; 
of holidaying throughout the country, 
These facts made it necessary that the 
Club should be the nucleus of informa- 
tion, and that its officers should be 
prepared to advise upon all topics. 
To enable them to do so, the first 
essential was that every member of 
the Club should feel himself or herself 
under obligation to contribute his or 
her personal experience for the benefit 
of all the other members. If every 
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member who made a caravan tour 
would send the honorary secretary an 
account of it, how valuable to every 
other member such files of informa- 
tion would be. To this end, no one 
should neglect using, the “ Pitch” 
cards, printed with blanks for filling 
in and giving details of every pitch 
they made on a journey. In course 
of time these “ Pitch” cards would 
cover every part of the country avail- 
able for caravanning, and they are filed 
in such a way as to be readily con-- 
sulted by members who desire to plan 
out a route in any district. 

Again, the system of insurance for 
which the Club had arranged was open 
to all members. Under this system 
they could| insure their caravans 
against loss by fire or by theft, and 
against damage to the caravan or risk 
of damage to third persons by the 
caravan. Another useful function of 
the Club was to bring together per- 
sons who wished to sell or let and 
persons who wished to buy or hire 
caravans, and it was one of the duties 
of the honorary secretary to place such 
persons, when members of the Club, 
in communication with one another. 
A still further benefit which the Club 
could confer upon its members was 
to bring to their notice fittings, fur- 
niShings, and accessories for caravans, 
which would tend to make caravan 
life more comfortable and agreeable} 
It was with this object that the exhi- 
bition had been arranged in the dining- 
room and the adjoining room, an ex- 
hibition for which he, the Chairman; 
wished to thank the enterprising manu- 
facturers who had gone to the trouble 
of preparing it, and which, he felt 
sure, had greatly interested the ladies 
and gentlemen present. It was by 
such endeavours that the Club hoped 
to prove its great usefulness, and he 
had much pleasure in proposing the 
continued and ever-increasing success 
of the Caravan Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland, coupling with the toasy 
the name of Mr. Harry Keep, a prac- 
tical caravanner and a most valuable 
member of the Council. 


Mr. Keep, in responding, dwely 
especially upon the delights of cara- 
vanning, emphasising its healthfulness, 
its freedom from worry, and its per- 
fect realisation of the simple life. The 
caravan was the protest against the 
awful rush of the day; it preached 
the doctrine of “ go slow” in contrast 
with the doctrine of “ hustle.” 

“The Road ” was proposed by Mr. 
D. Hopkins, a gentleman who has 
reduced camping to a fine art, in a 
speech that brought to the heart of 
London the fresh odours of wood and 
meadow, the breezy sun-lit downs and 
wind-tossed seas. It was a panegyric 
of open-air life by one who lives half 
his time under canvas. Mr. Eustace 
Miles *responded in a speech of much 
humour and special interest from the 
part the speaker has played in the 
direction of food-reform and its adap- 
tations to the needs of the caravanner 
and the camper-out. 

Mr. Edward Bennett, the honorary 
treasurer of the Club, proposed “ The, 
Visitors.”” His remarks, which to our 
regret we cannot for lack of space, 
produce in full, were a delightful com- 
bination of literary flavour and witty, 
phrase. His welcome, in the name of 
the Club, to the visitors was coupled 
with the suggestive wish that they 
would speedily be converted into mem- 
bers, a hint that was soon to bear 
fruit,' for. two new members. were 
added during the evening, and several 
applications have been made since: 
Mr. C. A. Seddon, of the United 
States, responded to the toast, express- 
ing his personal gratification at being 
present on so interesting an occasion, 
and voicing the combined thanks of the 
visitors for the very hearty welcome 
which had been extended to them. 

‘““ The Ladies " having been proposed 
in most happy terms by Rev. A. H. 
T. Clarke, and briefly responded to 
by Sir Henry Edwards, Bart., thei 
formal ‘proceedings came to an end, but 
the Chairman, rising at this point, saidi 
he felt they ought not to separate 
without remembering the most valuable 
services rendered to the Club by their 












honorary general secretary, Mr, J. 
Harris Stone, M.A., and asked the 
company to drink a bumper to Mr. 
Stone’s health. The suggestion was 
greeted with the utmost enthusiasm! 
and with musical honours. The hono- 
rary secretary was evidently taken by 
surprise, and, with evidences of con- 
siderable emotion, expressed his sincere 
thanks for this proof of the confidence 
reposed in him by the Club, adding 
that it Would always be his endeavour 
to forward the welfare of the Club by 
every means in his power. 

An interesting discussion took place 
during the evening on the subject of 
a site for the next annual “ Meet” 
of the Club, but no conclusion was 
reached. 

(In this connection it may be added 
that the Council have received up to, 
the hour of writing no less than 
thirty-one suggestions for a site for 
the coming June open-air “ Meet.” A, 
further and definite announcement will 
probably be sent to members within a 
few days.) 


Tue Caravan Crus EXHIBITION OF 
FITTINGS, ETC. 

A novelty which attracted consider- 
able attention was the caravan annexe- 
room of canvas shown by the Willes- 
den Paper and Canvas Co., of Willes- 
den Junction. This admirably thought- 
out adjunct to a van is virtually a 
room of considerable size attached to 
the rear and encircling the steps lead- 
ing up to.the door at the back; so 
that to all intents and purposes it 
converts the caravan intofa two-roomed 
abode. A strip of canvas is arranged 
to go round the steps beneath the van 
so that draughts (and thieves) are 
kept out of the extra apartment, which 
possesses doors and windows. A 
ground sheet is provided, and the price 
is very moderate. This back aparti- 
ment has many advantages over that 
formed by slanting a sheet of canvas 
from the side of the van which ob- 
structs light from the windows. One 
pole only is used to erect the annexe, 
and when shut up it is most portable, 
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making a small bundle which can be 
carried on fhe roof or slung beneath’ 
between the wheels. 

Branson’s coffee is so well known 
to caravanners that, like good wine, 
it needs no bush. A _ picturesque 
arrangement of the familiar square 
bottles of pure coffee extract, and 
coffee with chicory, was on view, and 
many samples of this quickly made, 
and always ready, essential of camp-, 
life were presented to visitors. 

A wonderfully complete series of 
luncheon baskets—of all shapes, sizes 
and description, and to suit all pockets 
as well — was exhibited by Messrs. 
James Hill & Co., of 1ooA, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. This firm also 
showed a capitally designed cash-box, 
or jewel-case for caravan use—small, 
strong—and which could be screwed 
down firmly to the floor of the van in 
some obscure corner or nook. A 
prowling thief thinking he could 
casually pick up this receptacle for 
valuables and quickly depart with tha 
booty would be surprised, and, at any 
rate, very considerably hindered in his 
nefarious occupation. Many other con- 
cise, natty fittings for caravans were 
also displayed in this attractive 
exhibit. 

The Eustace Miles Proteid Foods 
Co., of Chandos Street, Charing Cross, 
had an extensively displayed selection 
of their well-known commodities, in- 
cluding soup-tablets, biscuits, breakfast 
food, potted savoury foods for sand- 
wiches, etc., all pure, economical, susf 
taining, ready for instant use or very 
easily prepared, and both palatable 
and well adapted for use on a caravan 
journey. A remarkable cooking uten- 
sil this firm also showed—the E. M. 
Double (hot air) Cooker—which pre- 
serves the delicious flavours and nutri- 
tive juices of vegetables, etc., and is 
admirably suited for caravan use. 

A firm which is laying itself out to 
make particularly neat, as well as com- 
pact and useful, furniture and fittings 
for caravans is that of Messrs. Abbott 
Bros., of Southall, near London. Their 
folding tables, just invented and 
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patented, are the most practical we 
have yet seen, and at the exhibition 
they exhibited a plain 3-ply-top table 
in white wood, admirably adapted for 
caravans. From‘a marrow flat surface, 
by a push with the hand, a strong rigid 
table, two feet square, appears as if 
by magic, the mechanism being so 
simple. Their folding cake-stand is a 
marvel of compactness and utility. 
Messrs. Gamage, of Holborn, had a 
good selection of folding-up tables and 
chairs, and they also exhibited a capital 
small tent, very suitable for use as an 
annexe toa van. But the article which 
attracted most attention was their 
“ Hygiene ” cooking stove, heated with 
a “ Primus’ lamp. This stove is most 
suitable and efficient for caravan use. 
The apex of the flame impinges on a 
strong iron plate in the centre of the 
bottom of the stove, whence the ho 


“HYGIENE” COOKING STOVE. 


air, thus engendered, is carried com- 
pletely round the oven, which is con- 
sequently two-skinned. The heat is 
thus retained all round the joint, and 
the result is great economy combined 
with wonderful efficiency. It can be 
used as a breakfast stove without the 
oven, and,. will| then, very quickly 
indeed, boil water for tea or coffee, 
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and broil bacon and kidneys, cutlets 
or ham. It will also toast bread most 
tastefully, and at the same time heat 
the dish and plates. The price of the 
oven is wonderfully moderate, and so 
is the price of the cooking utensils. 
In hot weather, when not needed as a 
stove, the cooker is (marvellous to 
relate) easily converted into a capital 
refrigerator, a zinc tray to contain 
broken ice being supplied with it. 
Aluminium utensils are the best for 
caravan use as they are more easily, 
quickly, and thoroughly cleaned than 
those of the commoner metals. The 
‘(Aluminium Trading Co., Ltd., of 102, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., had a 
grand and very complete exhibition 
of saucepans, frying-pans, egg boilers, 
spoons, forks, flasks, and a thousand 
more of those little odds and ends 
which contribute so much to the home 
comfort of van-life. "The lightness of 


these vessels and utensils is marvel- 
lous, and an equipment of them will 
naturally lessen the weight to be drawn. 


There is no reason why vans at night 
should not be as brilliantly lit up as 
an ordinary sitting-room in a town. 
There is no reason why one should 
not be able to read or play a game’ 
in one’s van at night in comfort as 
regards the lighting. The system of 
acetylene lamps would seem parti- 
cularly adapted to van-lighting, as the 
generator could be swung underneath 
between the wheels. Up to the time 
of this exhibition no maker had given 
serious attention to the subject, but 
here for the first time was shown, by 
the St. James’ Illuminating Co., Ltd., 
of 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, a 
very complete installation of lighting, 
heating, and cooking by acetylene gas, 
and—a very important “ and ’’—en- 
tirely free from any smell. The cooky 
ing is done by a very ingenious method 
of burning the acetylene gas mixed 
with air on the Bunsen burner prin- 
ciple, which yields an intensely hot 
flame. In short, this system of light- 
ing is done by a very ingenious method 
and the admirable heating stove will 
render winter caravanning a pleasure. 
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By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A, 


HE welcome spell of fine weather 
at Easter was much appreciated 
by all who had occasion to use 

the roads. Motorists in _ particular 
enjoyed the sunny weather immensely, 
turning out in enormous numbers and 
in every type of motor vehicle. 

Not long ago someone asked where 
all the old cars went to. I should 
think he knows by now, for nearly 
every kind was to be seen, filled with 
happy people enjoying themselves, and 
as keen—or keener—on the sport as 
their more fortunate fellows in luxu- 
rious cars of recent origin. Motoring 
has developed so quickly as to make 
cars look old and out of date, merely 
because of some external difference in 
appearance, though all the time they 
may be perfectly sound and reliable. 

As usual, I took a holiday en auto- 
gnobile, but in a variety of cars. One 
was the excellent little 14 
h.-p. Siddeley, a car of 
excellent design and work- 
manship, as would be expected from 
a firm like the Wolseley Tool and 
Motor Car Co., of York Street, West- 
minster. Admirably suited to town 
use, it lends itself to really pleasure- 
able driving, and can be driven slowly 
and evenly on top gear at walking 
pace. And the way it can spurt ahead 
through an opening in traffic must be 
seen to be appreciated, and relieves 
the driver of a good deal of strain. 
In fact, it brings to mind the gentle- 
man who once remarked to a friend 
of mine—“ I should think you wouldn't 
care about driving a high-spirited ‘horse 
in London, you would find him an 
awful nuisance!” ‘ Not so,” was the 
reply, “that is just where you are 
mistaken. With a _ high - spirited 
animal one can take advantage of 
traffic openings, and save no end of 
time.” 


A good 
British car, 


‘One hears sometimes that driving a 
powerful car in thick traffic is any- 
thing but enjoyable, but, as 
a matter of fact, such ideas 
are quite wrong. No one in 
his senses would think of driving “ all 
out” under these conditions, and, in 
fact, he would seldom get the chance. 
But when a car is able to accélerate 
rapidly, and the driver is not bound 
to play about with levers, an extra- 
ordinary amount of time can be saved 
without prejudice to anyone. The 
14 h.-p. Siddeley has this virtue in 
a marked degree, its engine being 
powerful and flexible. And what is 
equally important js its power on hills, 
for it took some steep ones in the 
Chesham district with surprising ease 
on second speed. Admirable, too, is 
the steering, sharp turns in the lanes 
being negotiated as a matter of course, 
where many other cars would have 
needed a great deal of backing and 
manceuvring to get round them. 

Funnily enough, almost the first car 
I came across on the trip was a little 
“There’s Wolseley of 5 or 6 h.-p., 

nothing Probably seven or eight 
ike -—” years old, which had run, 
so its proud owner told me, an aston- 
ishing number of miles without need- 
ing any repairing to speak of. This 
is, after all, the opinion of every user 
of these fine cars, embracing, more- 
over, every model ever made by the 
firm, a testimony of the greater value 
when we remember that there are so 
may firms who trade on the strength 
of having turned out one good model 
some time ago. In contrast with this 
is the experience of a friend who has 
a foreign car, which is unfortunately 
giving him no end of trouble. Not, 
of course, that all cars of continental 
manufacture are poor—far from it, for 
some are as near perfection as possible 
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Driving in 
traffic, 
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—only my friend has happened to 
strike one of the other kind. 

‘It would be difficult to say how 
many people who now drive motor 
cars were initiated into the 
sport vi@ the motor cycle ; 
they must number many 
thousands at least. Nor can 
we be surprised atethis, for the two- 
wheeler is so cheap and handy as to 


Motor 
cycling as 
a pastime. 
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types, the Motor Reve, is one of the 
very best, for though of low power and 
wonderfully light, it can take a heavy 
man easily up a stiff hill, like that at 
Highgate, for example. Being a twin- 
cylinder, too, it is quiet and devoid 
of that shaking some people complain 
of in the single-cylinder machines. 
An interesting monthly publication 


known as the Motor Accessories 


MR. B. CRUMPS’ CAR IN THE CHILTERNS. 


attract purchasers freely, knowing the 
outlay is insignificant. And once bitten 
with the fever—as it is sometimes put 
—most people see that automobilism 
has much to recommend it. Having 
owned fourteen motor bicycles, of all 
types, I feel justified in remarkfng 
that this handy little vehicle is a 
marvel, and a splendid investment. 
Of course modern machines are much 
improved now, One good point being 
reduction in weight. Of the latest 


Gazette has just appeared. Each 
number will deal exhaustively with 
some particular class of article, giving 
a lucid description of the value and 
points of each type, with a view to 
enabling motorists to get a clear idea 
of all. The April number dealt more 
especially with speedometers, and the 
subject was certainly very’ ‘well 
handled. A sample copy can _ be 
obtained upon applying to Messrs. 
Smith and Hardy, 190, Fleet Street, E.C 
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From a drawing by Davidson Know 











